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THE ART OF HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG 


No realm of nature offers such possibilities, such inspiration, to the 
painter as the sea; yet few there be who have felt this inspiration 
with all its quickening force, or realized more than a beggarly measure 
of these wondrous possibilities. 
Legion are the artists who have 
sought to depict the beauty and 
majesty, to catch and record the 
spirit, of the deep; and acres, nay 
counties, townships of canvas have 
been transformed into mimic bits 
of ocean. But the great marines, 
those that give anything like an 
adequate suggestion of the tremen- 
dous power latent or manifest, the 
awful sweep, the play of ripple and 
wave, the evanescent charm of 
color, the fascination, the weird- 
ness, the mystery of the watery 
waste, would make but a sorry list. 

‘*Boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime, the image of eternity, the 
throne of the Invisible,’’ as Byron 
aptly phrases it, forever the same, 
forever changing, without features 
or seasons, the deep whispers or 
wails or thunders a revelation to 
those who can understand its mes- HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG 
sage. And it speaks to the eye in From a Photograph 
terms no less unmistakable. In its 
every mood it is replete with the sublimest poetry—for the seer, 
And none but the seer should essay to depict its glory and its 
grandeur. 

‘*Deep calleth unto deep,’’ and if the poet hear naught but a noise, 
let him hold his peace, and neither speak nor write. And so of the 
painter, if he see naught but an unmeaning, unintelligible expanse of 
water, let him renounce the sea as a theme and select other subjects 
more within his comprehension. He may then produce acceptable art, 

Marines to be worthy of the name should not be mere stretches 
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of blue or green or gray paint, 
smooth to suggest calm, or chopped 
or broken into sweeping lines to 





suggest action, with boats or drift- 
wood disposed here or there for 
purposes of accent—these are the 
apologies for the ocean which we 
have 
wont to accept by courtesy for sea- 
scapes. They should be chapters 
of that revelation which is ever 
present for the seer, messages in 
pictorial guise so rendered as not 
to travesty that most fascinating, 
most awe-inspiring of nature’s phe- 
nomena 
woo, to thrill, nay, even to repel, 


offered us and which we are 


pictures to delight, to 





AT ANCHOR because the counterfeit is some- 

Dy Hondo Willem Moning thing more than a mere formal im- 

itation of the real. Measured by 

this canon of judgment, there are few painters of the sea, and one of 
these is Hendrik Willem Mesdag, a Nestor in the art of Holland. 

Other artists have painted more witchery into their canvases, more 

tenseness and terror. A Mesdag has not the glint of color one finds 


in a Clays, or the awful meaning 


one reads in a Homer. On the 
contrary, many of his canvases are 
rather heavy in tone, and are works 
calculated to inspire quiet contem- 
plation rather than to excite nervous 
tension. But he is a great marine- 
painter because he thoroughly knows 
his subject—he has sat by it, brooded 
over it, studied it in its every phase— 
and by straightforward methods, 
without trick of palette or ddventi- 
tious accessories, has sought to 
make and has succeeded in making 
his canvases convey the same im- 
pression to the spectator that the 
coean conveyed to him. 

He is a realist of the sea. 
Whether he portray sunrise or storm 
on the water, fishing-boats beached 
on the sand or craft scudding before 
the breeze, fishermen auctioning off 





EVENING EFFECT 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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their catch on the shore or sailors struggling against the elements on 
the main, he indulges in no ideality of composition or color. Indeed, 
his pictures are apt to be dominated by a monotony of tone, but this 
is because as a Dutchman painting Dutch seascapes he has been true 
to a Dutch environ- 
ment. Many of his 
best works would, 
to the average spec- 
tator, be compar- 
atively tame in con- 
ception—he does 
not perpetrate 
wrecks, or abnormal 
billows, or light- 
nings, or fictitious 
accentuations of 
cloud masses. But 
this again is a trib- 
ute to his unyield- 
ing fidelity to fact. 

He has been 
called a rude paint- 
er, which is but an- 
other way of saying 
that he is a true 
painter. He would 
scorn to be guilty 
of mere pretty 
painting. Finish, 
technique, are the 
least of his con- 
cerns. Hehas rec- 
ognized the vital 
principle that a AUCTIONING OFF THE CATCH 

By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 





great subject de- 
mands great han- 
dling, and that excess of finish is often fatal to the impression to 
be conveyed. Some one has defined eloquence as earnestness—a 
phrase that stands as a living rebuke to those who indulge in studied 
accents and manufactured gestures. Mesdag is eloquent because he 
is earnest, he is full of his subject, he has something to say in his 
chosen medium, and he touches us, moves us, engrosses our atten- 
tion, inspires us, because in his earnestness, in his devotion to truth, 
he is great enough to renounce what in his art would correspond to 
the studied modulations and gestures, the paltry expedients, of the 
elocutionist. It is not his function to declaim, but to impress. 
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In studying the masterpieces of Mesdag’s genius—and the Ameri- 
can public has recently been privileged to see a superb collection of 
twenty-seven of his best canvases, a rare treat in view of the fact that 
comparatively few of his more important works have found their way 
to this country—one should constantly bear in mind the character- 
istics of the country from which the pictures emanate. Otherwise 





RETURN OF THE FLEET 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


one would be apt to criticise as a fault what should be praised as an 
excellence. Local peculiarities should ever be observed in art. 

The haze that hangs over southern waters would not fit the more 
rigorous skies of the north, and the clear, limpid, deep-toned water 
of our own seaboard would be a false note in any seascape painted on 
the coast of Holland. Mesdag has been criticised for the dominant 
yellowish tone of his water and for his gray, often sullen, skies. But 
if Mesdag had painted bright skies and clear water, his pictures would 
have been little more than studio products, and he would not be 
to-day one of the greatest of living marine-painters. 

‘*Holland,’’ said he, in a recent conversation, “‘is a gray country, 
often gloomy. The sentiment of Holland’s atmosphere is melan- 
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choly. The sea has usually its saffron note. The only nature I know 
and am competent to paint is the nature of Holland, and should I 
undertake to paint clear or softly glowing skies, and limpid, deep- 
toned, sparkling water, imagination alone would have to be my 
mentor. I am too much of a realist to paint studio dreams, and 
whatever be the prevailing characteristics of my work, those charac- 





AUCTIONING OFF THE CATCH 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


teristics find their excuse and justification in a studious effort to 
depict facts, without distortion or idealization, as they are observed 
here in Holland.”’ 

All of Mesdag’s great pictures have been produced in or near The 
Hague, a favorite sketching-ground being Scheveningen, a watering- 
place near the famous old city. The atmosphere and sky there are 
wholly unlike the atmosphere and sky of the opposite English coast, 
or even of the coast of Belgium, farther to the south. The waters 
apparently take their note of color from the sand, and the skies, shift- 
ing as they do into a myriad of evanescent effects, form in the main 
a unity of color scheme with the waters they arch. Mesdag has been 
content to accept what nature has furnished him near at hand, and 
he has wisely elected to follow the practice of his countrymen and 
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paints simply, direct- 
ly, and truthfully. 

Apropos of the 
Dutch painters as a 
class, it may be said 
by way of parenthesis 
that no body of 
artists the world over 
are so thoroughly in 
accord as regards 
aims, ambitions, and 
methods. They are 
wholesome, simple to 
a fault, satisfied to 
portray their native 
meadows, their 
stretches of coast, 
their canal scenes, 
their quaint home life, 
the customs and cos- 
tumes of their own 
people. They are 
content to let others 
scour the world for 
new, out-of-the-way 
subjects. There is 
no body of artists in 
MOORED NEAR THE COAST which the tender sen- 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag timent of home and 

country is sa pro- 
nounced. Mere brilliance, chic, the glamour of court, the gayeties 
and inanities of society, have had little or no charm for them. And 
for this reason, perhaps, if for no other, their works have been 
prized wherever a normal, wholesome sentiment is in the ascendant. 
It is for Mesdag a matter of pride and glory that, however much the 
themes of his works may differ from those of his fellow-artists— 
Israels, Blommers, Neuhuys, Bosboom, and the rest—he has kept in 
close touch with them in spirit and in loyalty to home. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that Mesdag’s art has 
developed under peculiarly happy circumstances. He was never 
*‘the struggling artist.”’ Beginning life a banker—he is now seventy- 
one years old—he did not take up painting until he had reached an 
age when many of his artist contemporaries had attained distinction. 
With a competence of his own, and with the further good fortune of 
having married into a wealthy family, he was in position, when once 
he decided to adopt painting as a profession, to pursue his art studies 
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free from harassments and anxieties, and thus to devote in opulence 
and luxury the years of preliminary work which many another artist 
of note has had to go through in penury and want. 

He lacked thus the stimulus of necessity, but he was led along on 
pleasant lines by sheer love of his art. Sales or lack of sales were 
of little concern, and ‘‘pot-boilers’’ were an unknown factor in his 
studio experience. One recalls, by way of contrast, the pitiable cir- 
cumstances under which Millet produced the masterpieces for the 
possession of which collectors now vie with one another and for which 
they part with fortunes. Couture, it will be remembered, used to say 
of Millet that he was so poor he could not afford to paint folds in the 
clothes of his peasant subjects. May not personal lot have been a 
determining factor in shaping Millet’s art, predisposing him at all 
times to emphasize what most people would like to see subordinated? 

And so with Mesdag. He never felt the pinch of poverty, he 
could afford to bide his time and fatten while biding. His view of 
the sea, of the sky, 
of the fisherfolk he 
painted, is that of 
a well-conditioned 
optimist, who sees 
things largely and 
responds generous- 
ly to his environ- 
ment. By sheer 
force of pleasant 
condition, there- 
fore,the commercial 
element in Mes- 
dag’s art has been 
singularly wanting. 
He could afford to 
follow and did fol- 
low his art from 
sheer love of it. 
Many another artist 
under similar cir- 
cumstances, lacking 
the stimulus of ne- 
cessity, would have 
sunk into dilettant- 
ism, but Mesdag 
was too purposeful, 
too ambitious to ex- 
cel, to allow sloth 





: : WEIGHING ANCHOR 
or social distrac- py Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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tions seriously to intrude into his studio. Exempt from the tempta- 
tion of commercialism, he has worked leisurely and with fine results. 

On the other hand, he was not over-anxious to exhibit, and it is to 
be doubted ii any artist of equal distinction has worked longer or 
more arduously before making public display of his work for the 
world’s judgment. When finally he did submit his canvases to juries 
of selection for pur- 
poses of exhibition, 
it was to command 
their respect and 
admiration. The 
reputation which 
Mesdag covetedand 
was willing to work 
for came to him as 
a matter to be ex- 
pected, and in no 
way satisfied his 
ambition or robbed 
him of his energy. 
Painting the sea, in 
a sense, became a 
sort of devotion, 
and his pictures bear 
manifest witness to 
that love of his 
specialized art that 
has dominated his 
life. Speaking of 
Mesdag, in connec- 
tion with the Amer- 
ican exhibition of 
his work, a critic, 
himself a painter, 
said recently: 

““In the year 
1880, I think it was, I was crowded through the Salon on a certain 
Sunday—having been foolish enough to go there on that overflow 
day—and caught sight of a marine, seeing it between the heads of 
the multitude, which fixed my attention because of its extraordinary 
strength and truthfulness, overbearing everything in the exhibition 
because of these qualities. The next day I discovered that many 
artists were talking about it. It was the first Mesdag I had ever 
seen, possibly the first example of the master ever exposed at the Salon. 

‘*This picture is now in America. There is no date on the can- 
vas, so I am pretty sure that it is the same one, and not a replica; 





FISHING-BOATS 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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also that it has been hanging in the gallery at the home of the artist 
for years. No artist makes money with such works as this, as it is 
too imposing for domestic use and really only fit for a museum. 

‘‘The style of this painting was so different from that which we 
ordinarily saw at the salons that I was strangely impressed by the 
solidity of the oaken hulls of those two stolid fishing-boats, floating 
there in the lively sea, held by their two anchor cables, waiting for 
the tide to go out that they might be drawn up on the flat beach. 
Every one knows the custom at the Dutch fishing ports, which are 
not harbors at all, 
but merely flat 
beaches where the 
bulky and solidly 
built fishing - boats 
are grounded in all 
sorts of weather and 
hauled out by 
horses to the dry 
sands, there to await 
the next tide to float 
them for another 
trip. 

‘*The waters of 
the sea along the 
coast of Holland 
are never clear and 
transparent when 
the wind blows up 


a lively sea, because 
the sands are so light and easily washed up that they make a sort of 


greenish gray pea soup. It is not as pretty as some other water, but 
it has been so forcefully painted by Mesdag that we forget every- 
thing but the magnificent handling and the weight of the water. No 
other marine-painter whom I know can so give the effect of ponder- 
ousness of sea water; the others merely rendering the waves prettily. 
Sea water is ponderous, and that impression is the first one felt by the 
student of the moving waves. Mesdag gives this feeling superbly; 
it is one of his triumphs.”’ 

It is scarcely possible, even were it desirable, to dwell at length 
on the long list of Mesdag’s superb works. For the most part his 
themes cover a narrow range, being some mood of sea and sky or 
some incident connected with the life of the fishermen on the Holland 
coast. His canvases are characterized by a fairly uniform degree of 
excellence, the disparity in quality so often noticeable in the work 
of other artists being less observable in his. Never having sought to 
center public attention upon himself, his art offers no surprises, no 





WINTER OF 1890 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
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novelties in technique or coloring. Actual scenes, rendered with 
the precision of a seeker after truth—these have ever been his sub- 
jects. And the simplicity of his compositions, the breadth of his 
handling, the directness of his methods, have all been in keeping with 
his chosen themes. 

The accompanying illustrations are thoroughly representative of 
his art. The reader will note the reiteration of the same sea, the 
same sky, the same people—the sea, the sky, the people of Holland 
—under manifold circumstances. Mark some of the titles of his can- 





HAULED UP ON THE BEACH 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


vases, ‘‘Shrimp Fishers,’’ ‘‘The Scheur Near Rotterdam,’’ ‘‘ Misty 
Weather,’’ ‘‘Auctioning off the Catch,’’ ‘‘A Summer Evening at 
Scheveningen,’’ ‘‘The Hurricane,’’ ‘‘The Return of the Fleet,’’ 
‘‘The Arrival of the Fishing-Boats,’’ ‘‘Launching the Life-Boat,’’ 
“*The Winter of 1891,’’ ‘‘Weighing Anchor after Sunset,’’ ‘‘ Moored 
Near the Coast’’—these all depict a single class of phenomena and 
present a single type of life. 

It is no reflection on Mesdag, no insinuation of limited artistic 
ability, to say that he is a consummate master of a single kind of 
picture. He has learned to do one thing well, learned to do it as no 
other Dutchman, or even contemporary artist of any nationality, is 
able to do it. Many of his canvases are near enough alike in subject, 
composition, and treatment as almost to be replicas, and yet every 
canvas has its own peculiar charm and its own distinctive merits. 
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This inheres in the very nature to the type of work to which 
Mesdag has devoted himself. The craft, the people, he portrays are 
the incidental or accidental factors in his pictures; the sea and the 
sky are the abiding, ever-present elements. And of these the play 
and change between dawn and darkness is limitless. Mesdag is not 
a colorist, is not prone to give free rein to fancy, but he is a close 
observer and an acute interpreter, and he has caught and recorded 
more of the moods and meanings of sea and sky than any other 
Dutch artist. Indeed, he is one of the few masters of seascape. 





THE SCHEUR NEAR ROTTERDAM 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


A few words respecting the man himself should here be given. 
He was born in Groningen, in 1831, and not until his thirty-fifth year 
was he emancipated from the banking business, to which he had been 
reared. He then studied in his own way, and with an earnestness 
born of mature purpose. He began by painting on the window-panes 
the landscapes he saw through them, tracing them on transparent 
paper and transferring them to canvas. The sea finally claimed his 
attention and gave distinctive direction to his artistic efforts. He 
won a medal in Paris in 1870, and again in 1878. These and the 
other medals and honors that have been conferred upon him came as 
the merited recognition of genius. He is represented in many a 
European gallery, the French government having bought two of his 
pictures, one of which has found a place in the Luxembourg gallery. 

What is more to the satisfaction of the master, his lot is a con- 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE FISHING-BOATS 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


spicuous contradiction of the old maxim that no man is a prophet in 
his own country. The Dutch people, with a simplicity and heartiness 
which is nothing less than beautiful, honor and revere their men of art 
and letters as they do the scions of royalty, and Mesdag—and the 
same is true of Israels and the other noted artists of the country— 
shares the love of the people with their ‘‘Queen Mother.”’ 

A beautiful trait in Mesdag’s character, and one worthy of notice, 
is, that he has been the truest of friends and the most substantial of 
helpers to the struggling artists of his country. His great wealth he 
in a measure has regarded as a sort of trust, and he has spent it freely 
in the advancement of his country’s art. When the Pulchri Studio 
Club, the leading art club of Holland, dedicated its new home last 
year, it selected Mesdag’s birthday for the occasion and made him 
the guest of honor. A “marble bust of Mesdag was presented to the 
club, the menus were decorated by Alma Tadema, and glowing 
tributes were paid to his genius. 

Not content with producing pictures himself, he has ever been an 
ardent collector of works by other artists, and in his palace at The 
Hague are seven rooms filled with some of the world’s masterpieces. 
This superb collection, together with the castle and its grounds, he 
has only recently given to the Dutch nation as a permanent gallery. 
In doing this he has but made public in fact what has been public in 
effect for many years, since the artist has been accustomed on stated 
days to throw open his home to whomsoever wished to come and 
enjoy his treasures. 

This remarkable collection of pictures transferred to the govern- 
ment comprises twenty Daubignys, seven Rousseaus, three Millets, 
including the ‘‘Hagar’’ and ‘‘Ishmael,’’ twelve Corots, five Duprés, 
five Troyons, five Vollons, three Decamps, three Montellis, three 
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Jacques, three Michels, ten by Diaz, two Delacroixs, one Jules, and 
two Emile Bretons, three Alma Tademas, three by Israels, including the 
famous ‘‘ Alone in the World,’’ which was at the World’s Fair, three 
by Mather Maris, three by Jacob Maris, four Mauves, eight Roelofs, 
and pictures by Artz, Bosboom, and a great many more. The collec- 
tion also includes much valuable rare Chinese and Japanese pottery 
and other Oriental art objects. 

Speaking of the painters of Holland in general and of Mesdag in 
particular, Mrs. Charles P. Gruppe, who accompanied the collection 
referred to above to America, paid a pretty compliment to the art of 
the Netherlands. Said she—and her words may fittingly close this 
article: 

‘Holland art is a reflection of the life of the people. It speaks 
of their patriotism, their disappointments, their triumphs; of their 
home life and the love of the family. Its painters, led by the im- 
mortal Rembrandt, bear a noble record. Their art comes direct from 
the heart. It is true and sincere. No artist can interest the world 
in his work until he has lived through what he strives to impart to 
others. The art that is to be great must be from the soul-life of the 
artist, and this is plainly shown in the works of those who spring from 
the soil of the Netherlands.’”’ FREDERICK W. Morton. 





A CALM NIGHT 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 





WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


For seven years the Society of Western Artists has maintained its 
existence and has demonstrated the fact that there was good reason 
for such an organization. The able painters scattered through the 
Central and Western states suffered for many years through lack of 
such a society. Works of some of these artists were included from 
time to time in the exhibitions held at New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and some other Eastern cities, but the Western artists, as a class, 
produced little impression; their works were submerged in the exhi- 
bitions referred to. 

The seventh annual exhibition of the society shows a distinctive 
difference between the works produced by the artists of the East and 
those of the West. Among the landscapes in particular there seems 
to be less of the studio and more of outdoor nature in these Western 
pictures. There appears to be a rather more pronounced feeling for 
fine color also. Yet the Western artists, like the brethren in the East, 
are often too prone to oc- 
cupy themselves with prob- 
lems of technical expression 
before other considerations. 
In other words, many of 
them seem to think more 
about how they should paint 
than what they should 
paint. 

Orthography and fluent 
phraseology are most excel- 
lent, but these are not all. 
The artists must efficiently 
explicate some idea to be 
worthy of serious attention. 
It is not at all necessary 
that a picture should tell a 
story, but it is necessary 
that every picture should 
have some idea behind it, 
some intention, some mes- 
sage to convey. Whether 
this be a message that ap- 
peals to the intelligence or 
to the emotional nature 
does not so much signify, 





** 1840’ 
By L. F. Berneker 
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but it must be a message or 
interpretation —something 
which will give the observer 
cause for thought, reflection, 
or questioning. 

In the exhibition now on 
the circuit of leading Western 
cities, the pictures, as a rule, 
show more intention than 
usual. The first impression 
produced by this year’s dis- 
play is that of a_ higher 
average of artistic merit than 
was characteristic of last 
year’s show. The pictures 
seem to average rather 
fresher and brighter in color 
than their predecessors—to 
present an expression of 
higher vitality, of more 
seriousness, and of a greater 
degree of cheerfulness. THE SMOKER 
Seriousness and cheerfulness °¥ ©" > Walder 
are not at all incompatible, 
any more in pictures than in people. The exhibition does not give 
the impression of being made up of works which, after a long 
sojourn in the studio, not having found purchasers, at last have 
been sent out to an exhibition; rather the canvases convey the idea 
of having been reserved for this occasion. 

As usual, there is a predominance of landscape subjects, but some 
of the figure pictures are worthy of mention. Pauline Dohn Rudolph’s 
‘*Preparing for the Féte’’ is an especially attractive picture. It repre- 
sents a slender, dark-haired maiden in a Japanese kimono of blue- 
green, embroidered with flowers in colored silks, fixing a candle ina 
folded paper lantern held in her hands. Rather low in tone and 
reserved in manner, it shows very subtle, artistic treatment. A. E. 
Albright’s picture of three children on a raft, in a stream which 
reflects a gray sky, is effective and interesting. It is painted in 
rather gray tones and in a broad, simple manner, and shows much 
decorative quality. 

Frederick L. Stoddard’s sketches for the decoration of the 
mayor’s office in St. Louis are agreeable and show well-studied 
intention. Stoddard is especially happy in his decorative work; he 
is one of the few men who seem to appreciate the proper relations of 
his subjects, his composition and coloring, to the positions which his 
works are to occupy. ‘‘A Dryad,’’ by Percy Ives, is a picture with 














IRIDESCENCE OF A SHALLOW STREAM 
By J. Ottis Adams 


THE RIVER BEND 
By Otto Stark 
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animated expression and agreeable color. The face of the child in 
the picture by Jessie Hamilton is painted in an appreciative manner. 
There are very good portrait sketches by Carl G. Waldeck, and 
Cornelia F. Maury con- 
tributes two pictures, 
‘*Acolyte’’ and ‘*Dinner- 
time,’’ which have very 
commendable quality. 
J. H. Sharp and Bert 
Philips are represented by 
characteristic Indian sub- 
jects. Sharp’s studies are 
representative of the real 
Indian, and are painted in a 
manner at once realistic and 
sympathetic. Philips’s 
works are notably fine in 
color; his Indians, perhaps, 
are not so fierce as those 
painted by Sharp; he ap- 
pears to be more in love 
with the color suggestions 
of his subjects than their 
other characteristics; yet 
he also gives us a good deal 
of the actual red man. The 
works of both these paint- 
ers can be cordially com- 
mended. It seems strange 
that so few of our artists 
recognize the splendid pos- 
sikilities offered by Indian 
subjects, and that so few 
persons realize the immense 
historical value that these 
records will have in the 
future. 
Another figure picture 
to which reference may be PREPARING FOR THE FETE 
made is Louis Mayer’s By Pauline Dohn Rudolph 
‘“‘Lydia,’’ the half-length 
figure of a young woman in a simple white robe, with a reflection 
of firelight on one side of the figure—an unusually charming canvas. 
Among the landscape-painters, J. Ottis Adams, Edmund H. 
Wuerpel, L. H. Meakin, T. C. Steele, W. Forsyth, and F. O. 
Sylvester send particularly noteworthy examples of their work. 
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‘‘The Iridescence of a Shallow Stream,’’ by Adams, shows a river 
running over a shallow bed, expanded into a broad pool in the fore- 
ground, reflecting the purple-blue of the sky and the green of the 
trees of the opposite shore. In composition and color this picture 
is most agreeable, and the flashes of color on the surface are expressed 
with fine’ effect. 
‘*The Sombre 
Gloom of the 
Hills,’’ another pic- 
ture by Adams, is 
a sympathetic treat- 
ment of a subject 
which, in composi- 
tion and color, must 
appeal to an artist 
—forest-covered 
hills in green and 
purple, under a 
gray-green late- 
afternoon sky. 
Wuerpel’s pic- 
tures always are 
imbued with poetic 
feeling. There is 
in his work a cer- 
tain suggestive 
spiritual quality, a 
something that na- 
ture reveals espe- 
cially to him. He 
is a painter of 
moods, of sugges- 
tions rather than of 
material things, and 
yet he keeps very 
SOW MUSIC close to the truth 
By Edmund H. Osthaus . . . 
in his expressions. 
His three pictures, 
“*The Druid Oaks,’’ ‘‘The Pool,’’ and ‘‘The Oaks,”’ are fairly repre- 
sentative. The first shows a pool in the middle-ground with clumps of 
trees beyond, with an open space between them, through which one 
obtains a vista of landscape. There are purple irises in the foreground. 
“The Pool’’ gives a mass of trees in the middle-ground reflected in a 
pool in the foreground with a hillside at the left. There is a crescent 
moon in a blue-green evening sky with rosy clouds. ‘‘The Oaks’’ 
presents a group of trees in the middle-ground at the left, with a pool 
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EVENING ON THE BANKS 
By Robert Hopkins 








THE LOOM 
By Carl Buehr 
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CHIEF FLATIRON 
By J. H. Sharp 


through which steals a stream toward a forest in the distance 
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at the right, under 
a late-afternoon 
sky, and_ differs 
somewhat in color 
from the other pic- 
tures, but is equally 
agreeable. 

In Meakin’s 
‘*Morning Sun- 
light’’ we find a 
study direct from 
nature; it is painted 
broadlyand simply, 
and technically is 
an excellent piece 
of work. His ‘‘Si- 
lence,’’ showing a 
road leading across 
a broad plain, 
an 





early autumn effect under an evening sky—is a realistic, careful, and 


beautiful study of nature. 
Meakin’s pictures is ‘‘ After- 
noon Sunlight,’’ a meadow 
in the foreground, with trees 
and houses in the distance, 
and tree-clad hills beyond, 
with a very luminous sky— 
broad, simple, and effective 
in treatment. 

By Steele a somewhat 
unusual subject, ‘* Low Tide, 
Oregon Coast,’’ is an ex- 
ceedingly fine, vigorous bit 
of marine-painting. A 
white surf beats on a rocky 
shore under a blue evening 
sky, which becomes rosy 
toward the horizon. The 
green waves and the purple- 
blue water in the shallows 
reflecting the color of the 
upper sky, contribute to a 
composition very beautiful 
in color. The picture is 
painted with crisp, sure 


Perhaps the most attractive, however, of 





A PRINCE OF ROYAL BLOOD 


By Bert Philips 
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touch. Several California landscape sketches by Steele are rather 
more in the line of what we are accustomed to look for from this 
artist. They are simple in treatment and fine in color. 

Forsyth’s landscapes are particularly impressionistic in treatment; 
they are strong and effective—the work of a man who practices his 
art in a serious way. ‘‘The Ford’’ is one of the most agreeable of 
his pictures. In- 
addition to his 
landscape studies, 
there is a head by 
this artist, a water- 
color—a woman 
in a black hat 
with furs about 
her—which is 
painted in a very 
subtle, beautiful 
manner. Sylves- 
ter, of St. Louis, 
is establishing a 
reputation as a 
painter of the 
Mississippi River, 
and the pictures 
by which he is 
represented on 
this occasion are 
noteworthy. His 
“Moonlight Sen- 
tinels’’ represents 
a group of piles 
standing in the 
river, with the 
Eads_ Bridge at 
the left. Across HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL 
the stream masses By Cuuncis Fautes 
of buildings can 
be made out, with lights here and there. There is a moonlight effect 
on the water, but “the moon is hidden from view by the piles. 
Another view of the Mississippi is painted very near the bridge 
late in the afternoon of a summer day, and shows the strong contrast 
of sunshine and shadow in the rippling water, which is purple-blue 
in color in the foreground shadows and orange and gray-green in 
the sunlight. Across the river are wharves with steamships and 
buildings beyond, under a blue sky with white, cumulous clouds. 
A third picture, ‘‘The Cliffs,’’ has a shadowed foreground of rich 








THE END OF THE SEASON 
By Ora Coltman 


SILENCE 
By L. H. Meakin 
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green verdure, with a hillside at the right. Beyond a bend in the river 
are tall cliffs, which are in full sunlight. By the same artist, a 
‘Morning View of Bloody Island, Mississippi River,’’ is another 
artistic presentation of his favorite stream. 

There are two excellent landscapes by Frederick L. Stoddard. 
‘*In the Valley’’ is a fresh, bright representation of the country in the 
very early autumn when the foliage is just beginning to turn; broad, 
simple, and effective in its 
handling. By Gustav Wolff 
there are several agreeable 
landscapes painted ina con- 
scientious and sympathetic 
way, and by Francis Paulus 
there are a number of views 
of the old city of Bruges, 
in which the quaint, gabled 
houses, with red roofs rising 
from among the _ bright 
greens of the foliage, are 
treated in a very vigorous, 
effective, and decorative 
manner. There is also a 
good picture by Sylvester 
P. Annan, “‘The Old 
Quarry,’’ a night effect, 
which is worthy of atten- 
tion, and Otto Stark con- 
tributes an admirable land- 
scape and a figure piece. 

There are several fine 
pieces of sculpture and 
photograph of works by 
Lorado Taft and Charles J. 
Mulligan. Miss Julia M. SOLITUDE OF THE SOUL—FRAGMENT 
Bracken shows a charming _ By Lorado Taft 
statuette, in colored plaster, 
of a Japanese mother and child, and Miss Florence Sharman con- 
tributes an admirable group supporting a clock and a_ beautiful 
project for a fountain, entitled ‘‘The Maid of the Mist.”’ 

It would be impossible in a brief article to refer, even in the most 
casual way, to all the exhibits which merit attention, but one may say 
without hesitation that the exhibition is one which may be considered 
well ‘‘worth while.”’ CHARLES M. Kurtz. 








SCULPTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


The resignation of F. W. Ruckstuhl as chief of the department of 
sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition, and the appointment of Karl 
Bitter as his successor, will materially modify, though not radically 
change, the sculpture plans arranged for the embellishment of the 
buildings and grounds. In view of the importance of the work, a 
word as to the modifications will be acceptable. 

Mr. Bitter has preserv ed as the basis the scheme devised by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl, as embodied in the latter’s formal report to the director 
of works. This scheme symbolizes in sculpture the history of the 
purchase, dividing the sculpture figures and groups into four principal 
classes, as follows: 1. The animal owners of the soil, including the 
wild bronco, the deer, the buffalo, the elk, the Rocky Mountain 
lion, the alligator, the Kansas steer, and the moose; 2. The uncivil: 
ized owners of the soil—the Indian; 3. The discoverers, explorers, 
trappers, and hunters, who won the soil from the red men; 4. The 
highly civilized races of Spain and France, who followed the path the 
more uncouth white man pioneered. 

The color scheme of the exposition is to be old ivory or cream- 
white, the committee having abandoned, on account of the size 
of the buildings, the original intention of following the prismatic 
scheme used so effectively at Buffalo. Two coats of paint are to be 
applied as soon as each building is completed, and a third will be put 
on all just before the exposition opens. 

The buildings will thus have exactly the same finish as the sculp- 
tura] embellishments that will enter so largely into their decoration 
and in a sense be a part of the structures themselves. Each building 
is to be equipped with allegorical sculpture, symbolical of the purpose 
to which the structure is to be devoted. At each main entrance wiil 
be statues showing the primitive industrial operation whose develop- 
ment is shown within. The subjects as originally planned by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl were to be as follows: 

Electricity Building: East front, primitive fire-making; north, 
Volta; west, Morse; Jefferson is at the south front. Textile: West 
front, primitive weaving; east, Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton- 
gin; north, Jacquard, inventor of the loom; at the south front will be 
the statue of Napoleon. Varied Industries: South front, seated 
statue, symbolizing the varied industries; west front, glass-blower; 
east front, Zuni basket-weaver; the north abuts the fence. Manufac- 
tures: South front, allegoric group, symbolic of manufacturers; west 
front, primitive potter; east front, a primitive cobbler. Mines and 
Metallurgy: West front, Davy, inventor of the miners’ lamp; east 
front, Bessemer, inventor of the steel process; south front, miner 
cradking gold; north front, allegorical statue of Vulcan. Liberal 
Arts: South front, Galileo, the father of astronomy; east front, Alvan 
Clark, the telescope-maker; west front, Gutenberg, the inventor of 
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printing; farther west from this statue will be a note of quiet fun—a 
primitive photographer taking the picture of a country bride and 
bridegroom. Machinery: North front, Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing-machine; east front, Watt, inventor of the steam-engine. 
Transportation: South front, Robert Fulton, inventor of the steam- 
boat; east front, James B. Eads, inventor of the caisson process of 
bridge-building. 

Besides these statues, there were to be fourteen allegorical statues 
symbolic of the fourteen purchase states, in the Terrace of States, at 
the top of Art Hill. Each state is invited to reproduce or cast the 
statue pertaining to it in bronze, for permanent preservation. In 
front of the decorative screen, which will close the main avenue at 
the north, opposite the Cascade Gardens, there was to be a monumental 
group, thirty feet wide and sixty feet long, depicting the ‘‘Triumph 
of Missouri.’’ ; 

At the junction of the Grand Vista and the main avenue there were 
to be four heroic groups of four figures each, symbolizing the glorifica- 
tion of science, learning, agriculture, and art. A statue of Pierre 
Laclede was to be advantageously displayed. Among the trees which 
form an arcade on the main avenue forty allegorical statues were to be 
placed. On the Art Building four statues in marble and bronze were 
to be shown, two of each material. In addition, this building was to 
have twenty-six stone pedestals, on which staff statues were to be 
replaced after the fair, with bronze. 

Mr. Bitter’s scheme departs from that of Mr. Ruckstuhl in several 
respects. The most important suggestion of Mr. Bitter is, that the 
keynote of the decorations for the exposition shall be joyous and 
festive, and that the less decorative feature in the way of portrait 
statues should be kept within reasonable limits. Mr. Ruckstuhl’s 
scheme contemplated an abundance of portrait statues. Mr. Bitter’s 
scheme proposes to symbolize the activities rather than to set them 
forth by portraits of men, 

Another important change proposed by Mr. Bitter is in the 
development of the cascades, the focal point and the crowning 
beauty of the exposition. Mr. Ruckstuhl said, regarding the 
sculptural decoration of the cascades: ‘‘The cascades and the 
stairways will be decorated with sportive groups of human and 
animal forms—nymphs, cupids, horses, dragons, etc.’’ Regarding 
the sculpture for the cascades Mr. Bitter said: ‘‘The cascades are 
the most important feature of the exposition—a feature which will 
distinguish this exposition from every former exposition. For this 
reason it is meant that the decorations of the cascades shall give 
expression to the high ideals on which this exposition is based.’’ 

In his scheme Mr. Bitter follows the lines laid down by Mr. 
Ruckstuhl in regard to the historical development of the lands com- 
prised in the Louisiana Purchase as far as they apply to the avenue 
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and driveways leading to the cascades, but there his scheme departs 
entirely. He intends to make the main cascade the Fountain of 
Liberty. He proposes to crown the sculptured group surrounding 
this cascade with a figure symbolical of Liberty, flanked by figures of 
Truth and Justice. The side cascades are to be symbolical repre- 
sentations of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, because the purchase 
was the means first of spreading America’s liberty from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Liberty in the main cascade will extend her arms in 
a commanding gesture, two symbolical figures crowning the side cas- 
cades, representing the Atlantic on one side and the Pacific on the 
other. The enormous volumes of the rushing water will lend them- 
selves excellently to the representation of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and towering high above them will stand in the center that 
which is dearest to the hearts not only of Americans, but of the 
human race—Liberty, Truth, and Justice. 

The sculptors who will make the statuary will be Americans. 
Every sculptor of note and every sculptor of promise will be invited 
to participate. These sculptors will make in their studies a half life- 
size model of the statue they design. This will be in clay, and the 
sculptor will cast it in plaster. It will be shipped to St. Louis, where 
it will be enlarged to the desired size, under the eye of Chief Bitter, 
by skilled workmen. Statues of Jefferson and Napoleon will be done 
by Ward and French. Mr. Bitter will execute some of the work him- 
self, and Mr. Ruckstuhl will be invited to do the same. 

“*It will easily be the most magnificent display ever massed at any 
exposition,’’ said Mr. Ruckstuhl, before resigning. ‘‘The first 
inhabitants or owners of the land were mythological nymphs, fauns, 
satyrs, dryads, which will be used in the focal pieces around the big 
cascades. With them will be used the winged horses, and the sea- 
dragons which fable connects with them. Next will come, as the 
cascades are left behind, the Indians, the second owners of the soil. 
Keokuk, chief of the Sacs and Foxes, and Black Hawk, chief of the 
lowas, will have statues in the gardens at the foot of the cascades. 

‘*The animals, simultaneous owners with the Indians, will be 
shown in the radiating avenues, in compositions fifteen feet high. 
The wild bronco, the bear, buffalo, elk, Rocky Mountain lion, the 
alligator, the Kansas steer, and the moose are the eight animals sug- 
gested for this use. Among the Indian compositions, Frederick 
Remington has suggested a Cheyenne Runner. Indians in canoes 
and Indians moving are other compositions which will hold a place in 
the avenues near the Transportation Building, to show primitive 
methods of transportation. 

‘‘The next stage shown will be the explorers and trappers who 
won the land from the Indians and the wild animals. Statues of 
Lewis and Clark, the explorers, will stand, respectively, at the head 
of the east and west bridges which cross the lagoons at the foot of Art 
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Hill. Gigantic sculptural groups, showing De Soto discovering the 
Mississippi and Marquette and Joliet exploring the stream, will hold 
a place in the avenues beside the Grand Lagoon. 

‘‘In the avenues at the south entrance of the Electricity and the 
Textile buildings, seated statues of Napoleon and Jefferson will 
appear. The former is to be shown deliberating as to the desirability 
of signing the purchase treaty; the latter triumphant, with the pur- 
chase treaty in his hand. 

‘‘Two great companion groups will stand in the main transverse 
avenue, one in front of the French pavilion on Skinker road, the 
other in front of the United States Government Building at the oppo- 
site end of the avenue. The former will show symbolically the 
fraternity existing between France and the United States, and the 
latter, a group of thirty feet high, will be ‘America, the Universal 
Peacemaker.’ ”’ E. ¥. HENDERSON. 


AMAA 
A NOTE ON OTHO CUSHING’S DRAWINGS * 


We know that it was the beautiful which the late Lord Leighton 
strove for unremittingly. Although the subjects of his paintings are 
in themselves beautiful—the main thing, perhaps, from the spectator’s 
viewpoint—it would seem 
that what Leighton endeav- 
ored to achieve above every- 
thing else was beauty of 
composition. He bestowed 
particular attention upon the 
grace of the curves; and the 
general rhythm of the com- 
position is found echoed in 
all the details of the design. 

Otho Cushing has told 
me that Leighton’s work 
offered, probably, more 
sources of inspiration for 
his own art than that of 
any other artist. It is 
Leighton’s studies for his 
paintings that Mr. Cushing 
refers to in particular, and 


*The drawings used in this 
article are copyrighted by the 
Life Publishing Company, and 
are reproduced here by permis- THE PARIS EXPOSITION—FIRST AWARD 
sion. By Otho Cushing 




















WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF OLD GODS RETURNED TO EARTH 


By Otho Cushing 














MISS SPRING IS UNDECIDED WHAT TO WEAR ON MARCH FIRST 
By Otho Cushing 
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FORTUNE—TWENTIETH-CENTURY PACE-MAKER 


By Otho Cushing 
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MENU COVER 
By Otho Cushing 
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not the finished pictures. Any one in some degree familiar with 
the ‘careful studies which the English painter made in chalk for his 
works must see a certain similarity between the two—the beauty of 
subject and the beauty of outline in particular being apparent. 

Mr. Cushing began his studies in the Boston Art Museum, where 
he devoted much of his attention to the study of anatomy, Dr. Rim- 
mer’s works*on the subject being of particular assistance to him. 
Before coming to New York, in the early nineties, he studied in Paris 
under Benjamin-Constant and J. P. Laurens. We may also mention 
the study made of Greek vase drawings and of Flaxman’s classical 
designs. The quality of the line in these drawings has never been 
excelled, and from these designs Mr. Cushing evidently learned much. 

The chief technical charm of Mr. Cushing’s designs is their great 
simplicity. Every line in his compositions is essential, and in build- 
ing up the finished drawing on the original pencil'sketch—this is his 
method of working—he eliminates as much as possible from the first 
drawing. It may be said that the figures in his drawings are always 
of classical appearance; that the costumes are sometimes modern and 
sometimes classical; that his drawings are often touched with carica- 
ture; and that they are executed invariably in outline. The 
attractiveness of these drawings, from the pictorial viewpoint, is 
greatly increased by the knowledge that the costumes and entourage 
are historically correct. His designs thus possess more than an 
ephemeral importance. His work is distinguished, and the majority 
of his contemporaries’ work for the American comic weeklies is, in 


comparison, uninteresting and decidedly evanescent. 
A. E. GALLatIn. 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS--DECORATIVE SKETCH 
By Herman Richir 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The winter exhibition at the Royal Academy includes one hundred 
and ninety works lent from public and private g galleries and fills five 
rooms. The first gallery is reserved for eighteen works of great 
English landscape-painters, Constable’s ‘Dedham Lock’? and 
‘*Waterloo Bridge’’ having the places of honor, and Turner’s ‘* Boats 
Carrying out Anchors’’ being conspicuous among the Cotmans, 
Dewints, Wilsons, and Nasmyths. Hamilton McCormick, formerly 
of Chicago, has lent ‘‘The Market-Gardeners,’’ a fine example of 
Gainsborough’s landscape work, and two works by John Crome and 
Richard Wilson. Reynolds’s portrait of the Countess of Powis and 
Mrs. Mordaunt, and Turner’s ‘‘Modern Italy,’’ from the Glasgow 
Corporation Gallery, are gems in the second room. The honor end 
of the third gallery is occupied by Guido’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Cardinal,’ 
from the private collection of that stout Protestant, Lord Wimborne. 
It is flanked by three of Pierpont Morgan’s art treasures, Rembrandt's 
portrait vo. Nicholas Ruts, Rubens’s portrait of Anna of Austria, and 
a fair example of Frans Hals’s work. 

# Mr. James Guthrie, one of the younger Scottish painters, has 
been elected president of the Royal Scottish Academy, in place of Sir 
George Reid, who has resigned. 

#® After the musical feast at the house-warming of the new home of 
the American Art Association, Paris, recently, came the distribution 
of prizes to the favored holders of the lucky coupons. About thirty 
works of art had been donated for this purpose by such well-known 
artists as Alexander Harrison, F. A. Bridgeman, E. L. Weeks, 
George C. Aid, Alfred Maurer, H. M. Mott-Smith, and a score of 
others not less well known. Eight of these donated works, six paint- 
ings and two pieces of sculpture, were selected as prize-winners by a 
jury composed of Bartholdi, Laurens, Thaulow, and Dauchez. The 
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first prize was awarded to George C. Aid—subject, a girl seated at a 
desk; the second prize was awarded to Alfred Maurer, who carried 





STUDY FOR A DECORATION=NUDE AND DRAPED 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 


off the gold medal last year at the international exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg. The American Art Association 
began as a Bohemian Students’ Club some years ago. It now may 
be said to represent the crystallization of art interest in Paris. The 
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active membership includes painters, sculptors, architects, and stu- 
dents in many other professions. Its associate membership contains 
representatives from many nations, and its sustaining membership list 
is headed by the names of General Horace Porter, United States 
ambassador to France, and John K. Gowdy, United States consul- 
general. The new club-house contains pleasant reading-rooms, a 
well-stocked library, a billiard-room, and restaurant, besides the 





STUDY IN CRAYON 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 


spacious and tastefully furnished studios utilized for receptions and 
the art exhibitions which will be held from time to time in the future. 
* Josef Israels, the Dutch artist, has been elected a foreign member 
of the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts, in place of the late M. Anto- 
kolsky, the Russian sculptor. Israels had been a corresponding 
member of the academy since 1885. He is one of the oldest of living 
artists, having been born in 1824. 

# The Académie des Beaux Arts has also elected the British painter 
and sculptor George F. Watts, R. A., who is still hard at work in 
his eighty-sixth year, a corresponding member. It is one of Watts’s 
pictures that has been removed by order of President Roosevelt from 
the custody of the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, where it had been 
on public exhibition, to the walls of the enlarged White House. 
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Watts is a painter of ideal and symbolical pictures on a high plane of 
feeling, and his work has a host of admirers both here and abroad. 
# Among noteworthy honors accorded British artists is the baronetcy 
granted to Sir Edward Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, and 
the monument by Brock to Lord 
Leighton, unveiled in the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Knight- 
hood was conferred on Mr. 
Waterlow, president of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors; on Mr. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; as well as on 
Mr. Purdon Clarke, art director 
of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum (the South Kensington). 
& Professor Knackfuss, of Cas- 
sel, has completed his colossal 
view of the entry of the German 
Emperor and Empress into Jeru- 
salem in 1898. There are forty 
portraits among several hundred 
figures in the scene. A similar 
picture hangs in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, in which Professor Gentz 
showed the entry of Emperor 
Frederick, then Crown Prince, 
into Jerusalem in the year 1869. 
# The Royal Museum of Berlin 
has acquired the Beckerath col- 
lection of original drawings by 
the masters of the Venetian, 
Florentine, and Dutch schools, 
one of the finest existing in the 
possession of any private collec- 
tion. The artists represented are 
Ucello, Castagno, and Pisanello, —, ae Grass-worK 

of the Florentine school; Leonar- By Hans Christiansen 

do da Vinci, Bellini, Mantegna, 

Crivelli, and Botticelli; Filippo Lippi, Signorelli, Ereole Roberti, 
Fra Bartolomeo, the school of Raphael, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. 
# The Berlin Museum has also just acquired what is considered by 
experts to be the finest example of Lucas Cranach’s work in existence. 
It is dated 1504, and represents the Holy Family amid a grove of 
trees, administered to by a flock of cherubim. The composition is 
said to be highly poetic, and the handling to have none of the hard- 
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BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENAMEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 
Paris Salon, 1902 


ness which characterizes some of Cranach’s work in the Munich and 


Dresden galleries. The picture was owned formerly by Frau Fiedler- | 


Lewy, of Munich, and was exhibited in Dresden three years ago at 
an exhibition of Cranach’s work. 

& The Industrial Museum at Hamburg has an instructive depart- 
ment, consisting of bogus antiques of different kinds, jewelry, glass- 
work, pottery, and Pompeiian bronzes fraudulently made in Italy to 
catch the unwary, Chinese porcelains, and Italian majolica fabricated 
in France, medieval woodwork, pewter pieces, and porcelain made 
in Germany. imitations of old brocades and textiles carefully worn 
thin and soiled to simulate antiquity, and so forth. It appears that 
curators of museums have formed a League of Museum Officers for 
Protection against Frauds. The league has already spotted various 
bands of falsifiers of antique objects and sent their names to members. 
So far they have not published them, but they threaten to do so if 
the marked men continue their operations. 

# The grand conception elaborated by King Leopold for the trans- 
formation of the Montagne de la Cour, the most fashionable quarter 
of Brussels, into an acropolis of art is to be carried out at last. The 
‘*Mont des Arts,’’ as the scheme is familiarly known, has been one 
of the Belgian sovereign’s cherished dreams for many years. Accord. 
ing to the plans which are about to be put into execution, the Rue 
Montagne de la Cour and adjoining streets below the Place Royale 
are to be completely done away with, and on their site will be erected 
a Palace of Art and Science and a permanent palace for art exhibi- 
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tions. In conjunction with the existing museums of painting, these 
new palaces will form an immense quadrilateral completely covering 
the hill known as the Coudenberg. The estimated total cost of the 
undertaking is fifty million dollars. The artistic renovation of Brus- 
sels, the first impetus to which was given about a decade ago, when 
the municipal art movement had its beginnings, will thus be com- 
pleted, and the Belgian capital may then lay claim to the first rank 
among modern capitals in the domain of public art. 

# An effort is being made to raise money to purchase for the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts the life-size portrait, by Van Dyck, of a Flemish 
lady, supposed to be Anna Maria de Schodt, a member of a family 
whose tomb is in the Cathedral of Brussels. The portrait is a full- 
length of a burgher’s wife, dressed in black silk. The picture comes 
from the Huybrecht collection in Antwerp, and was at the Van Dyck 
exhibition held in 1899 in Antwerp. 

# John Pratt, of New York, is reported to have bought at Marseilles 
for thirty-five thousand dollars six small paintings by Adolphe Monti- 
celli, a great colorist in recent French art. The six pictures include 
‘*Le Paon,’’ which was one of the features of the retrospective section 
of the Paris Exposition of 1900; ‘‘ Les Charmeuses,”’ ‘‘ Dans le Parc,’’ 
‘‘Le Halte,’’ and ‘‘Le Ronde,’’ which is described as one of the 
artist’s best works. 





VESTIBULE AT TURIN EXPOSITION 
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MORE ARGUMENTS FOR FREE ART 





Frederick Dielman, president of the National Academy of Design, 
in a talk recently on the movement to bring about the ‘abolition of 
duties on works of art, said the academy had within a year put itself 
on record by a vote at a general meeting as opposed to the present 
tariff on works of art. He continued: 

‘‘The most mischievous effect of the existing law is its placing a 
prohibitory tax on the importation of works by the masters of past 
ages. This tax is a penalty imposed for securing to our country rare 
products of human skill and genius, which are powerful instruments 
for the training and elevation of the people, and which go to swell 
their permanent wealth. 

‘*Such works are taxed by our wise legislators, I presume, as 
luxuries, but they are not luxuries. Pictures and statues are not 
consumed by the purchaser. They exert their influence and benefit 
on others besides the owner, and finally they gravitate to museums 
and become public property. 

‘‘While countries under enlightened direction in these matters 
penalize the exportation of works by old masters, the United States 
punishes by a fine their importation. The tariff on works by old 
masters is without question a barbarous and stupid contrivance. 

‘‘While our artists may not be unanimous in disapproval of every 
and any tariff on modern works of art, nearly all regard the existing 
rate as unwise. A great many of them favor absolutely free impor- 
tation, and if a tariff is protection to them, they do not want such | 
protection at the cost of making difficult the introduction of fine work 
into this country. 

‘Others think this view more sentimental than practical, and while 
opposing any tariff which would tend to keep out good painting and 
sculpture, which we want, are in favor of a tariff on cheap art, which 
we do not want. Accordingly, they would like to see a specific duty 
of say fifty dollars or one hundred dollars on every work of art 
which, while it would be no bar to the importation of such work as we 
want and need, would effectually discourage the huge trade in medi- 
ocre or bad stuff that is palmed off on an ignorant public as the work 
of masters. 

‘‘But the law placing a tariff on works by old masters should be 
done away with at once, and with it would go a reproach to our 
national intelligence.’’ 

The bill which Congressman Lovering, of Massachusetts, 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives, a bill pro- 
viding for the free importation of works of art created fifty 
years prior to the date of their entry into this country, marks an 
important step in the long and strenuous campaign for the abolition 
of a deplorable feature of our tariff system. This latest effort should 
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prove conclusive. It is being made with judgment and authority 
along practical lines, the good-will of all the artists and connoisseurs 
in the country is behind it, and furthermore, we believe that wide and 
unremitting discussion of the subject has had a beneficial effect upon 
public opinion. 

In numerous editorials on the necessity for this reform, the New 
York Tribune has placed emphasis upon the educational issue involved. 
This crucial point has been illustrated again and again in interviews 
with prominent painters and sculptors. 

A favorite argument of those opposing the liberation of art trom 
its present humiliating status at our ports is, that a tax excludes 
trash. In the first place, it does nothing of the sort, and never will 
do anything of the sort. Trash will always remain popular in certain 
quarters, and prove a profitable investment to those who import it, no 
matter what the duty upon it may be. The purchaser who likes 
trash, and is incapable of liking anything else, is not to be forced, by 
being deprived of it, into buying good work of native origin. But 
in any case the significance of trash in this matter is of no moment. 

What is of moment is the exclusion of really valuable works of 
art. It is common knowledge, as the Tribune states, that at the pres- 
ent time large numbers of precious paintings and objects of art owned 
by wealthy Americans remain in London or on the Continent, in 
storehouses or in private galleries, for no other reason than that the 
existing tariff makes their importation an altogether excessive hard- 
ship. It is easy to say that the man who can afford to buy a master- 
piece can afford to pay a heavy duty on it, but we would point out 
that there is a limit to human patience, and that there is such a thing 
as public decency. It is discourteous as well as ungrateful to make 
a citizen pay for the privilege of bringing into the country an object 
destined, in nine cases out of ten, to pass into the keeping of a public 
institution, if not in one generation, then in the next. 

Our art museums are often enriched by gifts of valuable paintings 
and other similar property, and their salutary influence upon the pub- 
lic is thereby steadily increased. But their educational value, great 
as it is now, would become greater if, by the dropping of the duty on 
art, their resources were still further strengthened. 

No one is more firmly convinced of this than the American artist. 
No one is more eager to have the obstacle now lying in the path of 
the collector permanently removed. Indeed, it is noticeable that the 
artists who have been quoted on this subject in the Tribune are so 
impressed by its educational aspect, and so little concerned about 
their interests, that the latter are scarcely mentioned. If allusion to 
them is made at all, it is in the candid and unselfish tone of Mr. Cox, 
who says: ‘‘The particular absurdity of the tariff from the point of 
view of protection is, that the artist doesn’t want the protection.”’ 

It has not thus far done him any earthly good. He has long 
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since had the opportunity to observe that fashion and individual taste 
are the controlling factors in the picture market. Hitherto, more- 
over, he has been able to comfort himself with the reflection that at 
least the importations of the collector have again and again given him 
the privilege of seeing interesting works, and that, by the aid of the 
latter, the public has been gaining in experience, so that some day it 
might be expected to look upon American art with more intelligence 
and appreciation. But now even this comfort seems threatened, 
with more and more fine old masters being kept abroad through the 
pressure of an intolerable tax. 
Over and above all these tangible issues there is, as the Tribune 
says, the broad principle of civilization which is at stake. Congress- 
man Lovering is well armed with the conviction, shared by thousands, 
that America needs the works of the masters in her galleries, and 
that the American artist is unharmed by their importation. R. C. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN’S 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION 


The National Academy of Design, New York, with the prestige 
that springs from age and careful, conservative management, has in 
popular estimate long been the exemplar of sound, wholesome, legiti- 


mate art. It is not, perhaps, so radical, not so much given to experi- 
ments and 


novelties, as 
some of the 
younger and 
so-called 
more pro- 
gressive as- 
sociations; 
some of its 
members 
seem some- 
what slav- 
ishly bound 
to methods 
and types of 
pictures that 
have lost 
their grip on 
LATE SUMMER public taste; 


By H. Bolton Jones i 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design indeed, the 
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EVENING GLOW. By Arthur Parton 
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INDIAN BRAVE. By E. Irving Couse 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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management of the institution has at times been charged with hostility 
to new blood and its consequent innovations. But be that as it may, 
the exhibited work of the academicians has always commanded 
respect, and has elicited as generous a measure of praise as the 
displays of any body of artists in America. To say, therefore, that 
the exhibition of this year, while in no sense remarkable, maintains 
the enviable reputation of the institution, is to pay as just a tribute 
to its worth as the stanchest 
friend or supporter of the 
institution could desire. 

Landscape has long been 
one of the strong features of 
this exhibition, and the show 
of this year offers no excep- 
tion to the rule. Both in 
numbers and in quality land- 
scapes are in the ascendant. 
Portraiture is generously rep- 
resented in the galleries, and 
many of the examples shown 
are of exceptional merit. Sev- 
eral of the figure pieces are 
excellent. The story-telling 
pictures, however, are weak 
numerically, and for the most 
part those exhibited have not 
the merit either of conception 
or execution necessary in this 
class of work to arrest and 
hold attention. Marines, too, 
are less plentiful this year than 
heretofore, and while some of 
PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN McDOUGALL those shown are of unusual 
By Carroll Beckwith quality, not a few impress one 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design . . 

as bordering very closely on 
the commonplace. 

Apart, therefore, from the prize-winners, about which public inter- 
est naturally centers, the distinctive features of the show are its land- 
scape and portraiture. Indeed, in the opinion of many competent 
judges the landscapes of the exhibition have never been excelled; 
the same could scarcely be said of the portraits as a whole, despite 
the high average of merit. 

First a word about the prize pictures of the exhibition. These 
were chosen by a jury of selection, composed this year of the acade- 
micians George W. Maynard, F. D. Millet, Charles H. Miller, J. 
Francis Murphy, J. C. Nicoll, and Arthur Parton, and the associates 
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Frank V. Du Mond and L.C. Earle. This jury has awarded the 
Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for the best American figure compo- 
sition to Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell for her large decorative panel, 
‘*The Sacred Hecatomb’’; the Inness gold medal, for the best land- 
scape in the exhibition, to Leonard Ochtman for his tonal canvas, ‘‘A 
Gray Morning’’; and the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100, respectively, for the best three oils by artists under thirty-five 
years of age, the first to H. M. Walcott’s original and attractive 
figure composition, ‘‘At 
the Party’’; the second 
to William F. Kline’s 
interesting figure and 
color work, ‘‘Leda and 
the Swan’’; and the third 
to Miss Belle Havens’s 
landscape and figure, 
**The Last Load.”” 

That the jury per- 
formed its task conscien- 
tiously and awarded the 
prizes judiciously no one, 
perhaps, wili dispute. 
Mrs. Sewell’s large dec- 
orative panel, ‘‘The Sa- 
cred Hecatomb,”’’ is cer- 
tainly an advance on 
anything she has here- 
tofore produced. The 
work bears unmistakable 
traces of the academic, 
and its color is somewhat 
cold; but the composition 
7 pleasing, the action is LITTLE MISS CHURCHILL 
spirited, and the canvas By Louise Cox 
is suffused with a sense Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
of light and atmosphere. 

Young men and maidens draped in classic style lead sacrificial bulls 
through a wood, and the ceremonial import of the occasion is clearly 
depicted. 

Ochtman’s ‘‘A Gray Morning,’’ given a place of honor, is a can- 
vas replete with agreeable sentiment. It is stronger than this artist’s 
work is wont to be. The misty trees and the moist sky are admir- 
ably rendered. Ochtman has acquired a reputation for poetic render- 
ing of bits of landscape, which but for his refined and suggestive treat- 
ment would be lacking in interest, and the important composition in 
this year’s exhibition may safely be characterized as one of his best. 
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The three Hallgar- 
ten prize-winners are all 
charming canvases, and 
well worthy the honor 
conferred upon them. 
Walcott’s ‘‘At the 
Party’’ abounds in life 
and vivacity. The tots 
portrayed are emi- 
nently natural and are 
solidly and © skilfully 
painted, and the sense 
of sportive abandon 
which the artist has suc- 
ceeded in incorporat- 
ing in his work makes 
the canvas one of the 
taking pictures of the 
show. Kline’s ‘‘Leda 
and the Swan’”’ is an 
old theme that scores 
moomnscwr of artists have tried 
By Ben Foster their hands at exploit- 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design ing. Indeed, so hack- 





neyed has the 
old legend be- 
come in pic- 
torial art, that 
one is some- 
what surprised 
at the artist’s 
temerity in 
perpetrating a 
new Leda. He 
has been fairly 
successful, 
however, in 
his enterprise, 
since, while 
preserving the 
poetic charac- 
ter of the 
myth, he has 
been essen- 

z By Belle Havens 

tially true to Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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UNDINE HOLLYHOCKS AND SUNSHINE 
By F.S. Church By C. C, Curran 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 





HOLSTEIN COW. By Carleton Wiggins 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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life in the painting of both the nude figure and the swan. Belle 
Havens’s ‘‘The Last Load”’ is part and parcel with her other cart-and- 








A GIRL OF THE COLONIES 
By Douglas Volk 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


horse compositions, commonplace and prosaic in subject, but rendered 
naturally and forcefully and with no small measure of atmospheric 
effect. The picture is not one of the winsome sort, and it doubtless 
makes less appeal to the spectator than any other of the prize-winners 
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The portraits, while 
numerous, are not on 
the whole as good in 
their average of merit 
as last year. The best 
are those by O. Row- 
land of Irving R. Wiles, 
by Carroll Beckwith of 
Captain McDougall, by 
F. P. Vinton of former 
Judge Henry E. How- 
land, by Frank Fowler 
of President Hadley of 
Yale, by Robert Henri 
of Miss Dreyer, by Sar- 
gent Kendall of Mrs. 
Gordon Knox Bell, by 
Miss Angelica S. Pat- 
terson of Bishop Brent, 
by William M. Chase of 
Emil Paur, by Irving 
Wiles of Miss Agnes 
Paul, by Mrs. Amanda 
Brewster Sewell of 
Mrs. Charles S. Dodge, 





APPROACHING STORM 
By George H. Bogert 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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COZY CORNER IN THE BARN 
By J. G. Brown 
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by Paul Ivano- 
witz of J. Sy- 
mington, Miss 
Louise Hues- 
tis’s ‘‘Katha- 
rine,’’ J. Alden 
Weir's A. P. 
Ryder, and 
‘fA Portrait of 


a Lady’’ by 
James Francis 
Brown. Of 


these pictures 
in particular 
the works re- 
spectively by 
Wiles, Brown, 
Henri, Vinton, 
Fowler, Weir, 
and Huestis 
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and by Ivanowitz are 
exceptionally good. 
Their fellows in many 
cases do not adequately 
represent their painters. 
Weir's portrait of 
Albert P. Ryder is one 
of the most notable 
performances in the en- 
tireexhibition. It rep- 
resents the subject at 
somewhat less than 
half length—a bearded, 
round-shouldered man 
in a black coat. The 
eyes, suggestive of ab- 
straction, gaze intently 
downward, the fore- 
head is surmounted by 
a mass of disheveied 
hair, and the left hand 
ahgre pha maintains an easy grasp 

LEDA AND THE SWAN - 
By William Fair Kline on one of the lapels of 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design the coat. The pose is 
eminently natural, and 





the face, ab- 
solutely faith- 
ful, has the 
convincing 
quality born 
of sympathy 
with an inti- 
mate knowl- 
» edge of the 
subject. It 
is without 
doubt the best 
canvas that 
has emanated 
from Mr. 
Weir's studio 
for a number 
of years. 





> : ) EVENING CLOUDS e 
I red tae P. By R. Swain Gifford 
Vinton’s por- Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN EXHIBITION 
trait of Henry 
E. Howland, 
while some- 
what lacking 
in interest, is 
likewise char- 
acterized by 
correctness of 
portraiture and 
ease and nat- 
uralness’7 of 
pose. The fig- 
ure, clear cut 
and solidly 
painted, leans 
against a table, 
eyeglasses in 
hand. Color 
and = spirit ; eae 

would doubt- jae 

less have been Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 

lent to the can- 

vas had the artist made more generous use of accessories. As it is, 
attention seems to have been centered exclusively on the main 
or essential 
facts, and 
for this rea- 
son the por- 
trait loses 
something 
of the inter- 
est which it 
might have 
had under 
different 
treatment. 
It is easy 
enough to 
find fault 
with a good 
piece of 
work, and 
perhaps it is 
as unprofit- 
END OF THE TRAIL able aseasy. 


By H. A. Poore 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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easily find fault, for instance, 
with the poise of the head 
and the tentative modeling 
and coloring in Frank Fow- 
ler’s portrait of President 
Hadley. Still one is com- 
pelled to admit that this 
canvas is one of the really 
noteworthy pictures in the 
exhibition. The artist has 
succeeded where many 
another portraitist would 
have failed —he has not 
merely given us a true tran- 
script of the features of the 
sitter, but he has carefully 
read the character of Mr. 
Hadley and embodied it in 
the likeness. Of the other 
portraits space forbids fur- 
ther discussion. 

The best landscapes shown 
are by Eaton, Daingerfield, 





PORTRAIT Howe, Palmer, Shurtleff, 
Ae George H. Smillie, Rey- 
opyright, 1903, National Academy of Design ‘ ~ i? 

nolds- Beal, Edward Gay, W. 


Merritt Post, 
Bolton Jones, 
William Sar- 
tam, A. L. 
Wyant, R. 
W. Van Bos- 
kerck, A. T. 
Van Laer, R. 
Swain Gif- 
ford, Charles 
P. Gruppé, 
F. de Haven, 
Thomas Mo- 
ran, De For- 
est Bolmer, 
J. B. Bristol, 
George H. 
Bogert, Ar- 





THE RIVER LOING, NEMOURS 

By R. W. Van Boskerck 
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thur | arton, Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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Carleton Wiggins, Leonard Ochtman, Robert C. Miner, George 
Inness, Jr., William McGrath, and Howard Russell Butler. All these 
—and indeed, many another—are on a high plane of merit, and some 
are unusually strong and gratifying—a credit to the institution. 








EMIL PAUR 
By William M. Chase 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 







Little need be said in detail of the landscapes in the exhibition. 
It is certainly pleasing to note that so many members of the academy 
have been able and willing to remain loyal to this most charming 
branch of pictorial art. Speaking in general terms, if American artists 
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excel in any one thing, it is in the poetic rendering of bits of scenery, 
and yet one hears a plaint that landscapes do not sell, and that many 
an artist who has fine abilities as a landscapist is led by the popular 
craze for portraiture to abandon the form of art for which he has most 





PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT HADLEY 


By Frank Fowler 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 


talent, and to essay a kind of work in which at the most he can only 

hope for an indifferent success—a policy seriously to be deprecated. 
Landscape-painting, however excellent, is thus something of a 

hazardous enterprise, and slow sales are discouraging. On the other 
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hand, portraits are a matter 
of commission, the percent- 
age of rejected work is 
small, and prompt pay, to 
say the least, is a matter 
of convenience. American 
artists have grown to real- 
ize that the great masters 
of landscape-painting have 
toiled in penury for pos- 
terity to reap the profit, 
while the popular portrait- 
painters are the men who 
have commanded big prices 
and have found time too 
short to execute their com- 
missions. 

This of late years has 
materially modified the 
complexion of our exhibi- 
tion. The time was when 
the dominant note in every 
American exhibition was 
landscape, and the artists 
gloried in their ability to 
transcribe bits of simple or 





SQUALLY WEATHER 
By J. C. Nicoll 
Copyright, 1903, National Academy of Design 
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By Walter Shirlaw 
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picturesque 
scenery and 
invest them 
with poetic 
charm. To- 
day more 
and more of 
our artists 
are ambi- 
tious to pose 
as portrait- 
ists, since 
apparently 
they are 
ambitious 
to acquire 
reputation 
in a form of 
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art which brings promptly the maximum of returns. For this reason 
they are prone to send portraits to exhibitions until in many of the 
annual shows portraiture is the dominant feature. 

That this tends to lessen popular interest in exhibitions cannot be 
denied. Portraiture is apt to be a witness of personal vanity or fam- 
ily pride rather than of artistic fitness of subject. The portrait of an 
indifferent subject painted without consummate ability is of little 
interest to anybody except the person painted, and if it be painted 
with consummate ability public interest is transferred from the picture 
to the painter. In the one case, the canvas is a disappointment, since 
the picture-loving public cannot be expected to find charm in the 
lineaments of those ambitious to be painted; and in the other, the 
painter is apt to be more impressive than his work. 

Happily the members of the academy have been loyal enough to 
landscape to make it still the dominant feature of their exhibitions, 
and the poetic transcriptions and interpretations of nature by the men 
named above—and by many another not specifically mentioned—are 
viewed with greater interest and enjoyed with keener relish than are 
the best examples of portraiture contributed to the display. 

It may further be mentioned that pictures of foreign scenes are not 
noticeably common. The views of Bruges, by Charles Warren 
Eaton; of Holland, by Addison T. Millar, Aimé Meyvis, A. C. 
Howland, and Charles P. Gruppé; of the district on the Loing, in 
France, by Robert van Boskerck and Alexander Harrison; of Lake 
Como, by George H. Smillie; of Norway, by Robert Kluth; of Eng- 
land, by Charles Lasar; of Algiers, by F. A. Bridgman; of Venice, 
by Gedney Bunce; and of Rome, by William Graham—are not always 
as well painted as the American landscapes and marines by some of 
the same artists. 

The number of marines shown is comparatively small, but some 
of the canvases in the galleries are of superior quality. Doubtless 
the best is ‘‘The Sunken Reef,’ by George Wharton Edwards, owing 
to its truth to nature and to its essential liveliness. Other seascapes 
worthy of mention are by W. P. Richards, F. A. Bicknell, J. C. 
Nicoll, George Wharton Edwards, W. S. Barrett, F. M. K. Rehn, 
Henry B. Snell, J. G. Tyler, Carlton T. Chapman, Gedney Bunce, 
and E. H. Potthast. 

Following its usual practice, the academy offers very few examples 
of the nude. The most important is ‘‘The Toilet,’’ by Walter Shir- 
law, a nymph admiring herself in a hand-glass, presumably one of the 
Etruscan sort in polished bronze, and arranging her hair. Mr. Shir- 
law has just returned from a long sojourn in France and Italy, and 
we have here a memory of Siena. Edith Mitchill Prellwitz has a nude 
child by the bayside sailing a boat, very delightful in the effects of 
tender flesh in sunlight. Harrison N. Howarp. 
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THE FINE ART DISPLAY AT PHILADELPHIA 


The public has grown to expect much of the exhibitions of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and the display of this year 
in no way disappoints expectations. The shows of this institution 
have a distinctive character which the management takes pride in 
maintaining. As the Carnegie Institute offers the American public 
its only international art exhibition, so the Academy of the Fine 
Arts offers the 
most thor- 
oughly com- 
prehensive 
and represent- 
ative display 
of contempo- 
raneous Amer- 
ican art. With 
but compara- 
tively few ex- 
ceptions the 
exhibitions of 
this country 
are limited to 
exploiting the 
achievements 
of a school or 
locality. But 
the Academy, 
on the other 
hand, has gen- 
erously thrown 
openits galler- 
ies to works of 
the most di- 
verse kinds, 
representing 
every body of THE LITTLE LADY SOPHIE OF SOHO 
painters and By James A, McNeill Whistler 
every locality. 

Bias or prejudice has rarely or never been charged against the 
management, whose aim for the most part has been to make collec- 
tion thoroughly comprehensive and representative. In a word, the 
purpose has been to gather and throw open to the public a great 
assemblage of important pictures which would give some adequate 
idea of what the leaders in American art are doing. To this end the 
management has borrowed with wise discrimination from private own- 
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ers and collec- 
tors,has drawn 
liberally from 
the stock of 
leading art 
dealers, and 
has culled the 
gems from re- 
cent art ex- 
hibitions. 
The shows, 
of course, have 
varied in inter- 
est and im- 
portance, but 
however much 
the succeeding 
displays may 
have differed 
in numbers 
and quality, 
the manage- 
ment of the 
institution has 
ever had at 
heart the best 
interests of 
SUNLIGHT American art 
By Frank W. Benson and has stren- 

uously sought 
to give the maximum of opportunity to native artists, consistent, it 
should be remembered, with maintaining a suitable standard of excel- 
lence. Year by year, therefore, the work of the institution has 
increased in scope, and its annual exhibitions have been characterized 
by a gradually increasing value to the public. As regards the 
contributing artists, it is not too much to say that the displays of 
the institution are the most popular in the country. 

One of the means that have enabled the Academy to gather a 
widely representative collection of American paintings year by year— 
and this was emphasized in the local press at the opening ‘of the 
present exhibition—is the offer of substantial prizes and its own prac- 
tice of purchasing pictures from the exhibition, which is alone a 
stimulus to private buyers. The fund created by the late Joseph E. 
Temple has thus been of great value, both directly and indirectly. 
The pictures purchased from this fund already form a really signifi- 
cant collection, a record of American art as the years go by. The 
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fund yields an annual income of eighteen hundred dollars, to be 
expended for the purchase of an American work at the discretion of 
the directors, and for the award of a gold medal by the painters’ jury 
of selection. 

There is also the Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred dollars 
for ‘‘the best figure-painting in oil by an American citizen,’’ the 
donor having the option of purchasing the picture at the artist’s price; 
there is the Mary Smith prize of one hundred: dollars for the best 
painting by a resident woman artist, and there is the Academy gold 
medal, founded by John H. Converse, which carries no material 
recompense, but is awarded for high achievement, and has been con- 
ferred heretofore on Ridgway Knight, Alexander Harrison, William 
M. Chase, Winslow Homer, Edwin A. Abbey, Cecilia Beaux, Charles 
Grafly, Henry Thouron, and J. McNeill Whistler, most of whom are 
also represented in the Academy’s permanent collection. This year 
another prize 
is added, the 
Jennie Sesnan 
gold medal, 
endowed by 
Miss Elizabeth 
Roberts, a con- 
tributor to the 
present exhibi- 
tion, for the 
best landscape. 

The paint- 
ers’ jury of 
selection for 
this exhibition 
consisted of J. 
McLure Ham- 
ilton, chair- 
man; Thomas 
P. Anschutz, 
Thomas Ea- 
kins, Colin C. 
Cooper, Robert 
Henri, J. Al- 
den Weir, W. 
Sergeant Ken- 
dall, Childe 
Hassam, Wil- 
ton Lockwood, 
and Philip L. 





CHILDREN ON DONKEY-BACK 
Hale. By J. Alden Weir 
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The jurors for sculpture were Charles Grafly, F. Edwin Elwell, 
and Cyrus E. Dallin. The selection of pictures by American artists 
in Europe was made by Alexander Hamilton, S. Seymour Thomas, 
and Walter Gay. The hanging committee was composed of J. McLure 
Hamilton, J. Alden Weir, and Colin Campbell Cooper. Too much 
cannot be said of the skillful work of this committee. The effect of 
the best collection of pictures ever gotten together can be utterly 
ruined by bad arrangement; and on the other hand, an indifferent 
collection of works may be given an attractive appearance, if not an 
air of importance, by a capable hanging committee. The Academy’s 
galleries are pleasing in the extreme. Generally speaking, the pic- 
tures of one painter are grouped or pictures of kindred painters, so 
that one gets an effect of very pleasing masses rather than of spots. 

Thus three pic- 
tures by Frank 
Benson, figures in 
strong sunlight, are 
surrounded’ by 
some’ luminous 
landscapes in a cor- 
responding key. 
On an opposite 
panel Childe Has- 
sam’s smart out- 
door effects are 
accompanied by 
other impressionist 
pictures, so that 
this end of the room 
is quite aglow with 
light. Another 
good scheme of 
harmony is in hang- 
ing a number of 
small pictures of 
one kind as a sort 
of frame to a larger 
work, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 
Thus Walter Gay’s 
admirable _ studies 
of French interiors 
are associated with 
Miss Beaux’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Roose- 
velt; Alden Weir’s 





PORTRAIT OF P. A. B. WIDENER 
By John Singer Sargent 
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picture sup- 
ports a group 
of Fromuth’s 
**Dock Deco- 
rations, 
which it holds 
together and 
makes impor- 
tant in a deco- 
rative sense, 
and around the 
portrait of 
Julia Marlowe 
are hung some 
of Florence 
Este’s very in- 
dividual stud- 
ies, which 
have a dis- 
tinctly Japan- 
ese quality that 
is yet quite her 
own in spirit. 
With — up- 
ward of twelve 
hundred exhib- 
its and almost 


four hundred 
and seventy PORTRAIT OF JAY COOKE 


exhibito rs, it By William M, Chase 
would be mani- 
festly impolitic to attempt anything like a detailed discussion of indi- 
vidual works. A few notes more or less general, but calculated to give 
an idea of the characteristics of the exhibition as a whole, must suffice. 
The first impression given to the visitor is, that portraiture is the 
keynote of the display. Exclusive of the miniatures, there are in the 
galleries upward of one hundred examples of this form of art. Some 
of these must be accorded the rank of masterpieces, while others are 
the tentative efforts of artists who have mistaken their forte, and who 
would be more certain of satisfactory success in other lines of work. 
There is a pronounced feeling of regret in these latter days that so 
many American artists have been wooed by the chimera of possible 
success in portraiture, and have been led in a measure to abandon 
other forms of pictorial art. Broadly speaking, this is an element of 
commercialism that 1s creeping into American studios and transform- 
ing American exhibitions, a desire on the part of the artists to cater, 








EASTERN POINT 
By Winslow Homer 


A SECRET 
By Walter McEwen 
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for the purpose of satisfactory returns, to the pride and vanity of 
those who can afford to place commissions for portraits of themselves. 

There are men and women with whom portraiture is a supreme 
gift, who have the faculty not merely of making a passable likeness, 
but of investing that like- 
ness with sentiment, feel- 
ing, character, who 
have the power to make 
the painted simulacrum 
eloquent of all the attri- 
butes possessed by the 
subject. One would wish 
that portraiture might be 
left in the hands of these 
artists; that those who 
have not this ability to 
divine and record charac- 
ter, but who can cast the 
witchery of poetic thought 
and feeling over bits of 
landscape, or who can 
transcribe the beauty and 
majesty of the sea, or who 
can give to the prosaic 
world happy conceits 
gracefully limned or bits 
of ideality which the rank 
and file of humanity are 
the better for seeing, would 
be loyal to their first love. 
We glory in our Sargents, 
but we also glory in our 
Homers and Murphys and 
Davises. Art for art’s 
sake, it is true, sometimes 
does mean a cold hearth 
and an empty larder; but 
after all, the portraitist 
without reputation is as 
badly off as the artist in other lines of work, and pictures by the men 
at the top, whatever be their specialty, do sell. All this, however, 
by the side. 

In the exhibition some of the portraits displayed are eminently 
notable. That by Sargent of William M. Chase is a most admirable 
piece of work—many would not hesitate to call it a monument in 
American art. This particular canvas deserves a word since it has a 





A ROSE 
By John W. Alexander 
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double interest. Sargent is reputedly the foremost portrait-painter 
in the world, and Chase is probably the best all-round painter in 
America. The portrait of a man of commanding genius in art, 
painted by his peer, one sees only rarely, and Sargent’s canvas is thus 
unique among the pictures 
in the gallery. 

The same artist’s por- 
trait of P. A. B. Widener 
is less satisfactory. One 
is inclined to think it less 
admirable in many ways 
than Mr. Chase’s portrait 
of the veteran financier, Jay 
Cooke. Cecilia Beaux’s 
portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and daughter is likewise 
notable. Other excellent 
examples of portraiture are 
by Abbott Thayer, Tar- 
bell, Wilton Lockwood, 
John Lambert, John W. 
Alexander, Julian Storey, 
Janet Wheeler, Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, Thomas Eakins, Irving 
R. Wiles, Edwin A. Abbey, 
Mary Cassatt, and James 
McNeill Whistler. Other 
names of acceptable por- 
traitists might be cited, 
but as this list does not 
aim to be exhaustive or to 
impiy lack of merit on the 
part of those not specifi- 
cally mentioned, the names 
given will suffice. 

The department of por- 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH WATER-LILIES traiture is also noticeably 
sdiiaeicaia eames enriched this season by an 

unusually full collection 
of miniatures, constituting a more important exhibit in this line of 
artistic accomplishment than has ever before been seen at the 
Academy. The examples of portraiture in sculpture are also unusu- 
ally numerous and interesting. Among these, a portrait bust of 
Joseph Jefferson, by Charles Henry Niehaus, is an admirable 
likeness of the veteran comedian. Mr. Niehaus also has a bronze 
bust of Rabbi Gottheil. A beautiful bronze in light paint of a 
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young girl is by William Sergeant Kendall. Two cabinet busts 
of children, beautifully executed, are by S. S. Hartley. The 
heroic bronze bust of Dr. William S. Rainsford, by Daniel C. 
French, is one of the prominent works of the sculptural ex- 
hibit. A bronze bust, life-size, of the late James McManes, by 
Charles Grafly, is pendant to a similar one in dark bronze of Joseph 
de Camp, by the same artist. 

Apropos of Whistler, it is somewhat of a privilege for the art- 
loving public to see six of the master’s works in a single exhibition. 
To the present display five pictures are lent by Charles L. Freer, of 
Detroit, and a sixth by E. G. Kennedy. The larger picture is an 
outdoor scene, ‘‘Cremorne Gardens,’’ with characteristic groups 
of Londoners of the present period. The five are those shown a year 
or two ago in London, entitled ‘‘Rose and Brown—La Cigale,’’ 
‘*Rose and Red—the Little Pink Cap,’’ ‘‘ Rose and Gold—the Little 
Lady Sophie of Soho,’’ ‘‘Blue and Gold—the -Rose Azalea,’ and 
‘*Green and Gold—the Great Sea.’’ 

To speak in a general way of the landscapes and seascapes in the 
exhibition must necessarily be somewhat unsatisfactory. Many visi- 
tors to the galleries find and deplore a larger aggregate than usual of 
bizarre effects, canvases painted apparently for the distinct purpose 
of producing something unusual—a witness of experimental efforts. 

It should be noted, however, that present-day landscape-painting 
is primarily not topographical, not transcriptions of delightful nooks 
and corners. Composition, on which such stress used to be laid, is 
now subordinated largely to aérial effect. Light, color, atmosphere, 
time of day, season of the year, unusual phenomena are emphasized. 
These are ‘really to be recorded as notes of personal interpretation. 
While many of these pictures are very charming, they stand in marked 
contrast with the straightforward renderings of nature that have uni- 
formly been popular with the picture-buying public. A few titles 
from the catalogue will give an inkling of the peculiar themes essayed 
by the artists—Breckenridge’s ‘‘Golden Valley,’’ Schofield’s 
‘‘Autumn Hillside,’” Young’s ‘‘Frosty Morning in November,’ 
Redfield’s ‘‘Winter Evening.’’ 

These canvases are indicative of one aspect of contemporary art 
which is generously represented. But there are many other phases 
shown, from precise, literary preception to flaring impressionism, and 
one finds in the galleries such strong contrasts as the big romantic 
night scene by Blakelock, the quiet poetry of meadow and sky by 
Davis, and the varied work of Inness, Birge Harrison, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Ochtmann, Bisbing, Charles Hopkinson, Walter Greene, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Harry Vander Weyden, and many more that 
represent the widest range of conception and quality. 

ARTHUR Z. BATEMAN. 


NoTteE.—Illustrations on following pages are from works shown at Philadelphia. 
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* The largest sum ever set aside for artistic decoration of a public 
building in this country, will be expended on the new Pennsylvania 
State House at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. For the sculpture three 
hundred thousand dollars will be spent, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand for the mural painting. The former will be executed by 





LA VANNE DE MONTIGNY 
By Abert D. Gihon 


Sculptor George Grey Barnard, while Edwin A. Abbey and Miss 
Oakley will undertake the mural work. The Governor’s room will 
be the particular work of Miss Oakley. Mr. Barnard says there will 
be four divisions of sculpture. The principal group will represent 
‘*The Apotheosis of Labor,’’ in bronze, and will be placed at the 
base of the dome. The group will be thirty-five feet high, and will 
embrace four colossal figures and three magnificent representations of 
horses. The other groups will be of marble, and will be allegorical. 
# Edwin H. Blashfield has completed his decoration for the new 
Baltimore court-house, and after being exhibited for a few days at the 
Arts Club in New York, it was sent to Baltimore. It is about twelve 
by thirty-five feet in dimensions, and represents Washington sur- 
rendering his commission as commander-in-chief of thearmy. Instead 
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of the usual historical illustration, Mr. Blashfield has rendered his 
theme partly in allegory. It is to Columbia, a seated female figure, 
that the general surrenders his commission, and other beautiful women, 
typifying Maryland, Prosperity, Commerce, War, History, etc., are 
grouped on either side. In the side panels men, women, and children 
in the characteristic dress of the period are skillfully introduced, and 
at the extreme ends of the decoration the guns and bayonets of a 





A MISTY MORNING 
By John G, Saxtoa 


retreating line of soldiers form an effective device. It is simple in 
composition and very decorative, and has already been ranked by 
competent critics among the finest mural paintings our American art 
has produced. This court-house already owns an important mural 
decoration by C. Y. Turner, and another is being executed by Edward 
Simmons. A third of the cost of these is being borne by the Munici- 
pal Art Society of Baltimore. 

& John Flanagan, the American sculptor, has recently put in place in 
the building of the Congressional Library at Washington the clock 
upon which he has been at work for several years. It is a monu- 
mental production, as it had to be to fit into the ensemble of the great 
octagon reading-room at the center of the building for which it was 
commissioned. Mr. Flanagan's clock is set between two columns 





- 
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against the 
wall on the 
second ar- 
caded story, 
just over the 
entrance into 
the rotunda 
from the 
grand hall. 
That part of 
the design 
which em- 
braces the 
dial is formed 
of various- 
colored mar- 
bles. The 
dial itself, 
which isthree 
feet in diam- 
eter, is in gilt 
Droeopnze, 
framed with 
a wreath and 
garlands of 
intertwined oak and laurel, also in bronze. The hands of the clock 
are formed of two serpents in enameled copper. On either side of 
the dial are seated figures in bronze typifying the Reader and the 
Writer. The background above the clock is in mosaic, in which the 
signs of the zodiac are figured. The massive group in bronze which 
surmounts the timepiece consists of three figures, Time in the center, 
with Day and Night attending him. Day and Night have each their 
appropriate attributes, the former scattering flowers and Night her 
stars and a comet. Beneath this elaborate work there is a small 
bronze in high relief, entitled ‘‘The Swift Runners,’’ in which the 
sculptor indicates the passing on of the torch of knowledge by the 
exhausted devotee to his unwearied successor. 

& William Merritt Chase announces that next summer he will take a 
limited number of pupils to Holland. The class will be located near 
Haarlem. In addition to working from the landscape and model out 
of doors, one of the features of the trip will be the study of the old 
Dutch masters, special attention being paid to the works of Frans 
Hals. Excursions will be made to Amsterdam, The Hague, and other 
neighboring places of interest. 

#* The Society of American Portrait Painters is now full fledged, its 
officers being Eastman Johnson, president; A. A. Anderson, vice- 





SUMMER DAYS 
By Charles Hopkinson 
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president; and Hubert Vos, secretary. The purpose of the society 
is to press the claims of home artists for portrait commissions against 
the horde of foreign portrait-painters who come over and reap rich 
rewards while having little but their foreign names and inability to 
speak English to recommend them. The society already includes 
John S. Sargent, Frank Fowler, R. W. Vonnoh, William M. Chase, 
Frank Duveneck, George C. Munzig, Benjamin C. Porter, William 
Thorne, Thomas W. Wood, Irving Wiles, W. M. Paxton, Alphonse 
Jongers, and Orrin Peck. 

w& Pittsburg school children, pupils of every ward school in the city, 
will during the present school year be given the opportunity to study 
large photographic reproductions of the Carnegie Institute collection 
of paintings. For months past, photographers and frame-makers 
have been preparing a ‘‘school’’ set of photographs. Each photo- 
graph bears a label giving the title, the artist, and brief biographical 
sketch, including a list of noted works. The period of exhibition 
at each school 
will be two 
weeks. The 
plan providing 
for the circula- 
tion of these 
photographs is 
purely in the in- 
terest of educa- 
tion, and was 
adopted early 
in the spring at 
a conference of 
the Principals’ 
Association 
and the repre- 
sentative of the 
department of 
fine arts of the 
institute. In 
addition to 
furnishing a set 
of framed pho- 
tographs for 
exhibition, the 
institute will 
furnish sets of 
photographs to 
as many schools 





: WELLS CATHEDRAL—THE CHAIN GATE 
as desire a per- By Colin C. Cooper 
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manent exhibition at the actual cost of printing. The photographs 
represent the highest achievement of photography, and will be added 
to from year to year. 

* The addition to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, of an 
imposing front on Fifth Avenue, is now complete. It has been two 
years under construction, and cost one million dollars. It forms the 
grand main entrance to the museum, which in time will be extended 
both north and south along the avenue from Seventy-ninth to Eighty- 
fifth streets. Through the entrance doors the visitor comes into a 
grand hall fifty-four feet wide and one hundred and three feet long, 
at the end of which are two smaller halls or galleries. Opposite the 
entrance rises an imposing staircase twenty-four feet wide, leading to 
the upper galleries, while around the great hall runs an open gallery. 
This large hall is sprinkled with statuary, the central space being 
occupied by Biondi’s well-known group, termed ‘‘Saturnalia.’ 

&® J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s_ pur- 
chases of Euro- 
pean antiqui- 
ties, pictures, 
and works of art 
during the year 
1902 will aggre- 
gate five million 
dollars, accord- 
ing to the Du- 
veen brothers, 
who are regu- 
larly employed 
by the New 
York multi- 
millionaire and 
his American 
fellows in scour- 
ing the Euro- 
pean treasure 
market. Begin- 
ning with the 
acquisition of 
the four-hun- 
dred - thousand- 
dollar, fifteenth- 
century, Gothic- 
Flemish tapes- 
try for a time 


A SEA BREEZE . : 
in the South 


By Caroline Peart 
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Kensington 
museum, 
Morgan's 
recent buy- 
ings are 
stated to in- 
clude the 
most costly 
selections 
of ancient 
paintings, 
marbles, 
bronzes, 
plate, rugs, 
armor, Carv- 
ings, and 
furniture 
ever bought 
by an in- 
dividual 
purchaser 
since deal- 
ings in arts 





THANATOS 
and gems By Karl T. F. Bitter 


became an 


established business. Most of the treasures are stored in England 
and on the Continent, the owner not desiring to add sixty per cent 
to their cost by paying the duties necessary to take them to the 
United States. 

#& H. A. McNeil has made his first sketch for the monument to be 
presented to the city of Portland, Oregon, by Mrs. D. P. Thompson 
and her daughters. It isa group of two Indians, called ‘‘The Coming 
of the White Man,”’ and will stand on a massive pedestal of granite 
or of natural boulders. The site in the City Park and the sketch have 
been accepted by the Park Board. One Indian stands upright with 
folded arms; another supporting his left hand ona spear has taken 
a step forward, and with his right points out the approaching pale- 
faces. Both figures are partly draped, and their shields are behind 
them, resting on the ground. They will be in bronze slightly larger 
than life. 

# A notable addition to the collection of statuary owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is a figure in marble by 
Rodin, which was recently given by Alexander Harrison. It is a 
small work, representing a nude woman half-kneeling and half-lying, 
with her hair streaming out and mingling with the flow of water from 
an overturned vase by her side. 








GATHERING STORM IN ESTES PARK 


“6 


The frontispiece of this issue of BrusH AND PENCIL, ‘‘Gathering 
Storm in Estes Park,’’ by Leslie J. Skelton, is one of the most notable 
works of this well-known artist. The painting was made during the 
summer of 1900. Estes Park is one of the most beautiful of Colo- 
rado’s natural parks, giving vistas of mountain scenery of the most 
varied and witching character. Snow lies in the mountains most of 





MADISON AVENUE IN WINTER 
By Birge Harrison 


the year, and while the weather is usually clear and dry, there are 
occasional storms of great interest and beauty artistically. The 
painting here reproduced represents the time of quiet just preceding 
one of these storms. The artist has endeavored—and with marked 
success—to give the feeling of light and atmosphere which comes at 
storm times and also to convey an impression of the wonderful clear- 
ness and mirror-like quality of the water. The magnificent colors of 
sky and mountain are also depicted with remarkable fidelity. The 
reproduction of the painting is the work of the United States Color- 
type Company of Denver, Colorado, whose product is second to that 
of no concern in a similar line of business. In this case the engrav- 
ers and printers have succeeded in duplicating the color harmonies of 
the painting and have given an exact transcript of its elusive beauties 
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SOME RECENT ART SALES 


& The sale of the famous Warren collection of pictures recently 
concluded in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, was regarded as one of 
the most important sales of pictures that had been held in that city 
for a number of years, and it was especially interesting as being illus- 
trative of the values at which the paintings of the various artists in 
question are held. The total amount realized in the two evenings’ 


THE MAIDEN 
By George G,. Barnard 


sales was $346,275. Following are the pictures that commanded a 
price of $500 or over: ‘‘Donkey and Cart.’’ Mauve, J. Burnham, 
$800; ‘‘Entrance to Cave,’’ Fortuny, G. S. King, $800; “‘A Cottage 
Madonna,”’ Israels, Lewisohn, $3,500; ‘‘Near Dordrecht,’’ Jong- 
kind, F. V. Whitney, $2,800; ‘‘Scene in Cairo,’’ von Ferraris, G. F. 
Blandy, $1,400; ‘‘Coast View,’’ Courbet, E. McMillin, $1,000; 
‘*Sunset-Tombs Near Cairo,’’ Decamps, H. Williams, $3,000; ‘*The 
Little Dunce,’’ Fuller, Knoedler & Co., $500; ‘‘Horses in Stable,’’ 
Géricault, M. B. Ford, $950; ‘‘Lock on Seine,’’ Lambinet, I. Mon- 
taignac, $800; ‘‘Le Canal de Chioggia,’’ Ziem, Knoedler & Co., 
$3,150; ‘‘The Chastisement,’’ Ribot, D. B. Updike, $950; ‘‘After 
the Shower,’’ Michel, T. R. Ball, $950; ‘‘The Pool,’’ Courbet, 
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T. E. Munson, $725; ‘‘Ploughing,’’ Troyon, R. E. Dowling, $1,000; 
“‘L’Etang, Clair de Lune,’’ Harpignies, Knoedler & Co., $3,200; 
‘‘The Poultry Yard,’’ Jacque, I. Montaignac, $2,550; ‘*Cardinal 
Bibbiena,’’ Ingres, H. Williams, $5,500; ‘‘The Escape,’’ Fromentin, 
F. Hermann, $1,750; 
‘“‘L’mminence Grise,’’ 
Gérome, S. P. Avery, Jr., 
$16,000; ‘*On the Cliff,”’ 
Dupré, F. V. Whitney, 
$7,600; ‘‘The Wise Vir- 
gin,’’ Lafarge, S. ?. 
Avery, Jr., $575; °° Brit- 
tany Peasant,’’ Breton, 
Knoedler & Co., $4,000; 
‘*Hairpins,’’ Albert 
Moore, Cottier & Co., 
$525; ‘‘Stag Walking,’”’ 
Barye, S. P. Avery, Jr., 
$700; ‘‘Fight between 
Lion and Tiger,’* Dela- 
croix, Knoedler & Co., 
$650; ‘‘Fishermen and 
Djinn,’’ Lafarge, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $600; ‘‘The 
Card Players,’* Domin- 
go, S.M. Millikin, 
2,125; “*A Youag 
Satyr,’’ Knaus, H. Rei- 
singer, $1,000; ‘‘Land- 
scape and Cattle,’’ Van 
Marcke, I. Montaignac, 
$2,800; ‘‘Turkish Sen- 
tinel,’’ Bargue, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $5,300; ‘‘La 
Pleureuse,’’ Henner, 
Mrs. J. G. Tait, $600; 
GIRL AND DOG ‘* Bazaars in Cairo,’’ De- 
By Edmund C. Tarbell camps, Durand-Ruel 

Co., $850; ‘‘The Smo- 
kers,’’ Fromentin, Knoedler & Co., $2,650; ‘‘Girl and Pet,’’ Diaz, 
J. E. French, $1,525; ‘*Coming from Fountain,’’ Millet, E. Brandus, 
$4,600; ‘‘Gray Morning,’’ Corot, L. C. Weir, $2,200; ‘‘Sunset- 
Landscape,’’ Rousseau, W. Macbeth, $4,400; ‘‘Sunset,’’ Dupré, 
I. Montaignac, $3,000; ‘‘River Bank, Spring,’’ Daubigny, Knoedler 
& Co., $5,950; ‘‘The Flagellation,’’ Delacroix, A. H. Healy, $900; 
**A Young Mother,’’ Gallait, R. M. Voorhis, $550; ‘‘ Hunting Dogs,”’ 
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Diaz, I. Montaignac, $2,100; ‘‘The Culprit,’’ Johnson, Knoedler & 
Co., $700; ‘‘Hillside,’’ Bonington, S. P. Avery, Jr., $1,150; ‘*The 
Little Actress,’’ Landseer, Dowdeswell, $950; ‘‘Arabs at the Foun- 
tain,’’ Fromentin, Knoedler & Co., $1,800; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Gainsbor- 
ough, E. McMillin, $1,100; ‘‘ Bohemians,’’ Diaz, J. B. Bloomingdale, 
$2,250; ‘‘Landscape with 
Storks,’’ Daubigny, 
Knoedler & Co., $9,700; 
‘*Sunday Twilight, ’’ Rous- 
seau, Mrs. Edward Kaig, 
$5,000; ‘‘Lombardy Pop- 
lars,’’ Corot, S. P. Avery, 
Jr., $5,100; ‘‘Marine,”’ 
Daubigny, E. McMillin, 
$1,000; ‘‘Regrettant la 
Patrie,’’ Corot, I. Mon- 
taignac, $3,500; ‘‘Twi- 
light on the Seine,’’ Du- 
pré, H. C. Wilson, $3,200; 
**Landscape with Tree,”’ 
Corot, Knoedler & Co., 
$15,000; ‘‘Shepherdess,”’ 
Millet, Knoedler & Co., 
$23,500; ‘‘Boats on 
Shore,’’ Daubigny, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $3,500; 
‘Peasant Woman and 
Child,’’ Millet, I. Mon- 
taignac, $11,100; ‘* Plain 
in Berri—Sunset,’’ Rous- 
seau, E. McMillin, $8,- 
700; ‘‘Madonna in an 
Arch,’’ Flemish, fifteenth 
century, H. C. Wilson, 
$1,500; ‘‘Portrait of Mar- 
tin Luther,’’ unknown, G. 
B. Hopkins, $900; 7 
‘*Christ’s Ascension,’’ rr 

Rubens, A. A. Healy, 

$850; ‘‘Circe Calling Ulysses,’’ Breughel, the Elder, D. B. Updike, 
$1,100; ‘‘Harbor Scene,’’ Van der Neer, H. Williams, $1,500; 
‘‘Cobbler,’’ Van Tol, G. B. Hopkins, $950; ‘‘Lady in Venetian 
Costume,’’ Brusasorci, the Elder, D. B. Updike, $750; ‘‘ Madonna,”’ 
Catena, D. B. Updike, $1,000; ‘‘Burgomaster’s Wife,’’ Van der 
Helst, G. B. Hopkins, $900; ‘‘Dutch Interior,’’ De Hooghe, 
S. P. Avery, Jr., $3,500; ‘‘Reading the News,’’ Morland, D. B. 
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Updike, $800; ‘‘‘Young Vio- 
linist,’” Metsu, L. A. Lan- 
thier, $625; ‘‘Madonna and 
Child,’’ School of Perugino, 
H. Williams, $725; ‘‘Head 
of a Young Girl,’’ Greuze, 
Joseph Burnham, $1,250; 
‘*Second Baron Musgrave,”’ 
Gainsborough, A. Tooth & 
Sons, $3,050; ‘‘Lady Hervey 
of Bristol,’ Reynolds, E. 
Fischhof, $10,000; ‘‘John 
Singleton Copley, Lord Lynd- 
hurst,’’ Lawrence, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $3,300; “‘Lady 
Lyndhurst,’’ Lawrence, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $4,100; ‘‘Jesters 
at Cards,’’ Zamacois, S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $3,000; ‘‘Gar- 
deuse de Chévres’’ (crayon), 
Millet, I. Montaignac, $3,- 
600; ‘‘Paris from St. Cloud,’’ 
Corot, H. C. McCormack, 
$14,700; ‘‘Prison Choir,’’ 
Daumier, H. Williams, 
$1,550; ‘‘Sleeping Mother 
and Child,’’ Hunt, D. B. Up- 
dike, $650; ‘‘The Elder 
Sister,’” Chavannes, H. C. 
Wilson, $3,300; ‘‘Descent 
as niet Gane des Bohémiens,’’ Diaz, S. P. 
By Charles Grafly Avery, Jr. » PI2,700; **Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,’’ Corot, 
E. McMillin, $21,500; ‘‘Coast near Villiers,’’ Troyon, H. Williams, 
$8,100; ‘‘Herminie et les Bergers,’’ Delacroix, I. Montaignac, 
$7,200; ‘‘Tivoli Landscape,’’ Wilson, S. P. Avery, Jr., $2,100; 
‘‘Quadroon,’’ Fuller, George A. Hearn, $5,500; ‘‘Evening Med- 
field,’’ Inness, Knoedler & Co., $1,500; ‘‘Death of the Virgin,’’ 
Wohlgemuth, S. P. Avery, Jr., $6,000; ‘‘Femmes 4 la Fontaine,”’ 
Chavannes, R. D. Evans, $8,000. 
* At Brussels an art event of interest was the sale of Senator Otlet’s 
famous collection of Flemish pre-Renaissance paintings. Among the 
works which fetched the highest prices were the ‘‘ Déposition,’’ by 
Memlinc, and a ‘‘Descent from the Cross,’’ by Van der Weyden, 
which went for 22,000 and 17,000 francs respectively. A ‘‘Holy 
Family,’’ by van Orley, was bought by the Louvre for 13,500 francs. 












REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


A book of exceptional interest and value to every student of Greek 
art is ‘‘Ancient Athens,’’ by Ernest Arthur Gardner, recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The Athenian capital, with its 
marvelous monuments of art, is an old story—the subject of innumer- 
able histories, descriptive monographs, and controversial works. 
And yet there is need of a concise, authoritative volume giving a 
résumé of present-day historical inquiry and archeological investiga- 
tion, with adequate illustrations of the art remains which have survived 
the lapse of time. Such a summary is just what Professor Gardner's 
book supplies, and hence the special value of the work in question. 

The author has drawn liberally on his predecessors in the same 
field of research, and 
gives full credit to 
those to whom he is 
indebted. Hehas 
disencumbered the 
book of controversial 
matter by relegating 
disputed questions as 
far as possible to 
notes at the end of 
some of the chapters, 
and he has aimed to 
give as clearly and 
directly as _ possible 
the impressions pro- 
duced by the sites 
and buildings de- 
scribed, as viewed in 
the light of refer- 
ences made to them 
by classical authors. 

Where so much is 
doubtful no writer 
can expect all his 
conclusions to be un- 
disputed, but the 
book under review 
will doubtless be 
found not to have 
misrepresented either 
the available evidence 


or the theories that ; : os 
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it. The history, topography, and remains of the city are all fully 
discussed, and the many illustrations from photographs are extremely 
valuable. The work is to be heartily recommended. 

x When, as at the present time, the American public is being awak- 
ened to the necessity of preserving the natural beauties of the land- 
scape and of supplying attractions to those regions where nature has 
been chary of her gifts, one welcomes such simple, straightforward 
works as ‘‘Practical Forestry,’’ by John Gifford, recently published 
by D. Appleton & Co. This work is intended primarily for the 
general reader and the beginner, and as its title implies, it is emi- 
nently practical. 

Forestry when shorn of pedantry, simplified, and divested of 
technical details of little importance at present to the American, falls 
readily into place by the side of the cognate arts of horticulture and 
agriculture. The tendency on the part of European writers has been 
to amplify and extend the subject to the exhaustion of the merest 
detail, necessitating a long search through an immense amount of 
unimportant and uninteresting matter in order to find the points 
of most importance. Mr. Gifford, on the contrary, has adopted the 
policy of simplicity. 

The subject is a many-sided one, and as the author says, it should 
appeal to everybody. Forestry has its strictly commercial and eco- 
nomic side, but it also has its artistic side. since to the man in search. 
of recreation or health or sport, and to the lover of nature, the woods 
have many attractions. One could wish that Mr. Gifford in his hand- 
book had dwelt as fully on the artistic as on the strictly practical side. 
# ‘“‘The A BC of Photography,’’ by Fayette J. Clute, issued by 
the Camera Craft Publishing Company , is one of the latest additions 
to photographic literature. It is presupposed by the writer that the 
reader knows nothing about the art, and each step in the various 
processes is so carefully explained that the veriest novice will have no 
difficulty in understanding the author’s meaning. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands,’’ by George 
Francis Train. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 

“‘Life of Michael Angelo,’’ by Herman Grimm. Little, Brown 
& Co., 2 vols. $6.00. 

‘Ancient Athens,’’ by Ernest Gardner. The Macmillan Co. 
$5 net. 

“French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the Eighteenth Century,’’ 
by Lady Dilke. The Macmillan Co. $10 net. 

‘Representative Art of Our Time,’’ Part I., Charles Holme, Ed. 
John Lane. $1 net. 








